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IRISES OF FRENCH ORIGIN. 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower. ] BY ROBERT S. STURTEVANT. 


NOTE on some 
of the newer 
Bearded Irises of 
French origin 
= may be of interest. In 
i the fall of 1918 I re- 
ceived a collection of 
about fifty varieties and 
these together with a 


number of others . 


bloomed sufficiently 
well for a flower com- 
parison at least, though 
many undoubtedly will 

ve more worthwhile 
in mass.or as a well de- 
veloped clump of two 
or three years stand- 


ing. 

n France whose 
nMurserymen are so 
noted for horticultural 
developments in many 
lines, the Iris has re- 
ceived its meed of at- 
tention and. Alcazar, 
Monsignor, Oriflamme 
and others, all intro- 
duced by Vilmorin, have 


done much to raise the - 


standard. In the past 
Verdier, Cayeux, Crous- 
se, and Lemoine, are 
known, but at present 
™ Millet, Denis, and Vil- 

F morin, Andrieux et Cie, 
are more closely con- 
nected with the Iris. 

As far as my records 
permit I shall consider 
the varieties from the 
same source as many 
of them do not lend 
themselves to the old 
group classification, 
poeeseul arly when 

lended, but far from 
squalid shades should 
be grouped under squa- 
lens. 

M. Denis is a private 
grower, certain of 

















IRIS—PARISIANA. 


(Two-thirds full size.) 


whose productions may 
be found in our cata- 
logues; Dalila, a vel- 
vety pink toned bicolor 
flushed with yellow is 
less attractive than it 
sounds; and Troost, 
Our King, and M. Aym- 
ard, of deepening old 
rose tints are not unlike 
Her Majesty in tone; 
Romeo is bright yellow 
with short vivid veins 
of purple below the 
beard, distinct but to 
me unattractive, and 
there are a whole group 
of madames, all plicatas 
but variously sanded 
and veined rather than 
bordered as in Mme. 
Chereau or Ma Mie, 
(Verdier). Many of 
them are decorative but 
in the garden their col- 
or does not carry well. 
Mme. Boullet is veined 
with dull violet, the 
cream ground flushed 
with lavender, Mme. 
Bazes .is not unlike, 
though clearer, with 
dull red _ reticulations 
and a tinge of mauve; 
in Mme. Denis, the 
widely spaced violet 
veins and dots remind 
one of a daintily figured 
dimity while in Mme. 
de Savigne we find 
bright red-violet mark- 
ings and flush after the 
fashion of the deeper 
Parisiana,  (Vilmorin). 
(Illustrated on this 
page.) 

Bellecoleur is old gold 
with dull lavender on 
the blade, an indeter- 
minate tonation of no 
appeal. None of these 
are other than ordinary 
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in size or height but the clear plicatas 
are nice. Leverrier has more size and 
_ I think its bronzed red-violet blooms 
will develop effectiveness; Madame 
Claude Monet is fine, almost the deep 
purple self of the early Kochi but large 
and of good height and Mile. Schwarize 
and Arsace though more usual in color 
like pink-toned Caterinas are lovely 
too. These last three at least show 
Ricardi blood to advantage. Ricardi 
itself is apparently a form of mesopo- 
tamica and very close to cypriana and 
trojana in character; its variety Foncé 
has a delightfully crumpled texture 
and I should much like to see others of 
M. Denis’ Ricardi seedlings, as the few 
I know are of the best. 

Millet et Fils seem: to consider habit, 
ease of growth and number of flowers, 
rather than height or size, and conse- 
quently, I expect the plants to show to 
better advantage in a mass. Col. Can- 
delot has a brick red tone and we can 
only regret that its richness is not 
combined with good size; Armenien 
and Arlequin are similar in coloring to 
Leverrier while Delicalissima in pale 
pink-lavender and Corrida in blue are 
typically pallida though the latter with 
its upright standards and flaring falls 
has a marked crispness that should 
be wonderful in mass. Souvenir de la 
Grange is a mauve bi-color, Savignon, 
velvety, and Mady Carriere interested 
me greatly as it is clearly of the same 
parentage as Afterglow (Sturtevant) 
though soft blue, not yellow through 
the center—if your taste is educated 
to this delicate blend they will prove 
worthwhile. I have left to the last 
Souvenir de Mme. de Gaudichau as it is 
among the finest of the Bearded Irises. 
Unfortunately I have two forms under 
this name, both royal purple and of 
good size but one has a rich velvety 
fall that greatly enhances its value, 
this latter is probably true and only 
Archeveque in red-purple can equal the 
depth of its blue-purple. 

The work, probably of S. Mottet, for 
Vilmorin, Andrieux et Cie remains to 
be considered. Their imtrociuctions are, 
many of them, well-known im this 
country and rated among the finest, 
though Eldorado, Tamerlane, Cherubim, 
and Parc de Neuiilly, a plum purple self, 
are not so good in some respects. Of 
their newer things I have few. Further 
comparison is needed to judge between 
Opera, Ambigu, Dejazet, and Leverrier 
(Denis), though this year, the first was 
my choice, not tall but rich in color. 

me. Guerville in lavender, Mercedes in 
rose with a tinge of cream, and Pan- 
croft a creamy white just powdered 
with lilac, are not unlike the plicatas 
from M. Denis, but Mme. Choban or 
Chobaut, is the most lovely of all in its 
clean contrast of palest apricot with 
red bronze venation. Iam hoping that 
quarantine 37 will allow me to import 
Magnijica and Ambassadeur, as Mr. J. 
C. Wister reports their worth, the 
former he describes as very large, 
lighter and with less of the blue than 
Alcazar and the latter as like a rich 
purple Dr. Bernice of great size and 
heavy substance. 

Of all these as judged from one stalk 
of bloom, but few are firm in my mem- 
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ory. Gaudichau (as I shall abbreviate 
it), Madame Claude Monet, Mlle. 
Schwartze, Arsace, Opera and Leverrier, 
Corrida, Delicatissima, Mme. de Sa- 
vigne, and Mady Carriere, | well remem- 
ber, but they are still on the waiting 
list. Shall they or shall they not join 
with my favorites among the older va- 
rieties, pallida Dalmatica, Iris King, 
Monsignor, and Alcazar? I wonder 
whether the reports of the forthcom- 
ing Iris Society will second these recom- 
mendations ? 





Northwestern Peony 





and Iris Society. 





The mid-winter meeting of the 
Northwestern Peony & Iris Society was 
held at the Ryan Hotel, St. Paul, Minn., 
on the evening of December 3rd. Re- 
gardless of the fact that the weather 
was rather severe, there was a good 
attendance, and a very interesting and 
instructive meeting was held. With 
but fers exceptions, the program was 
carried out in its entirety. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: 

President, John E. Stryker, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Ist V. P., D. W. C. Ruff, Bald 
Eagle, Minn.; 2nd V. P., H. J. Barthol- 
mey, Chicago, Ill.; Secretary, W. F. 
Christman, Minneapolis, Minn.; Ass’t 
Secretary, T. A. Kenning, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

The present board of Directors were 
re-elected and in addition Prof. Le Roy 
Cady of the University Farm School 
was elected to take the place of D. W. 
C. Ruff who was made Vice President. 

A motion was made and carried that 
the Board of Directors be authorized 
to take whatewer steps they deemed 
necessary toward the publishing of a 
bulletin to be furnished to members 
at a small cost to cover mailing and 
printing. Details will be worked out 
and a report made later on this matter. 

The deep interest manifested at the 
meeting proved clearly that the knowl- 
edge of the Peony and Iris is becoming 
more widely known and the desirability 
of the flowers more universally estab- 


lished. 

I doubtif there is a state in the Union 
that enjoys as long a period of Peony 
bloom as does Minnesota. In the cen- 
tral part of the State and the southern 
section, late May bloom is to be found. 
This period stretches through the en- 
tire month of June and into the early 
part of July. In the Northeast section 
of the State in the vicinity of Duluth, 
the Peony shows are held about July 
10th, when they are at their best. This 
period of bloom is extended well into 
the month of July, thus giving a wide 
latitude in the blooming period within 
the confines of the State. 

A rising vote of thanks was given 
to our Vice President, Mr. Bartholmey 
for the very excellent showing he has 
made in securing members and for the 
untiring work he has done in making 
our Society a success and exemplify- 
ing the principles that we desire to 
promulgate. 
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Ten new members expressed a will- 
ingness to join our ranks and were re- 
ceived into the fold of Peony and Iris 
enthusiasts at our meeting, thus bring- 
ing our membership close to the 250 
mark, a goal I set at the annual meet- 
ing held last year, and the credit for 
this is chiefly due to Mr. Bartholmey’s 
efforts. 

The matter of having an individual 
show for the Iris a week or ten days 
in advance of the Peony show was dis- 
cussed and definite action will be taken 
upon the question later. It was also 
suggested that a more appropriate 
time be set for the holding of our 
Peony show. Dates of recent years 
being deemed several days too late for 
the best results to be obtained. 

The National Iris Society is well un- 
der way. I have a very interesting 
article that will be presented to you in 
the near future on the aims and pur- 
poses of such a society. 

I recommend heartily each member 
reading THE FLOWER GROWER. The 
December number alone is worth the 
price of a year’s subscription. It cov- 
ers a broad field, the Peony, Iris, Dah- 
lia, Rose, Gladiolus, and many other 
flowers are given especial attention 
and excellent articles presented each 
month. Write the Publisher, Madison 
Cooper, Calcium, N. Y., for a copy and 
be convinced. 


W. F. CHRISTMAN, Secretary. 


Woman’s National Farm 
and Garden Association. 
To THE Epiror:— 


I read with much interest the lead- 
ing article in THE FLOWER GROWER 
for November and was also glad to see 
on page 116 of the same issue a notice 
of the Woman’s National Farm and 
Garden Association. I write now to 
say to Miss Graham, the writer of 
“Proposed Flower Grower’s Associa- 
tions,” that through the Woman’s Na- 


- tional Farm and Garden Association 


and its Branches this very work of 
which she writes in so agreeable a 
manner is being done; women are 
growing flowers successfully and mar- 
keting them through channels fur- 
nished by the Association and its 
Bulletin. All that is needed then is a 
more general knowledge of the already 
existing Association, whose member- 
ship is within reach of all, only one 
dollar a year. The office at 414 Madi- 
son Avenue, N. Y., will furnish further 
information, but I would suggest that 
Branches of the Association be formed 
in all places where women are desirous 


of growing flowers in a small com- | 


mercial way. Ten or more members 
of the National Association constitute 
a Branch. 

Louisa Y. KING. 


(Mrs. FRANCIS KING, President.) 


If you have net already sent in your 
mame as a charter member of the 
American Iris Society to be organized 
this month, you should not fail to do 
so at once. 
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The Woman’s National 
Farm and Garden 
Association. 


AS IT a farmer who 
said that “Wimmen 
air cur’uscreeters ?” 


Well, perhaps we do 
seem “cur’us” in some ways 
and to some people, and 
possibly there is more truth 
than fiction in the old saying: “‘When 
a woman will, she will, and when she 
wont, she wont. However, in 1914, 12 
women met and organized an associa- 
tion that now has a membership of 
over 2,000, and increasing rapidly. 
Those women, as well as their follow- 
ers, must possess strong will powers 
and have a worthy aim. 

When the war came with the short- 
age of food, in response to the call of 
the President for increased production, 
women all over the coun took up 
farm and garden work. ey got 
down on their knees and planted seed 
and pulled weeds, which is real work. 
By-the-way it isn’t always necessary 
to have many weeds to pull, if by the 
right kind of cultivation they are pre- 
vented from growing. 

Their work and the spirit in which 
it was done won praise and more, for 
in many cases it won a love for out of 
door life that will never be given up. 
Their health was improved rather than 
impaired, and I doubt if any became 
especially lean and angular, which I 
mention because, not long ago a new 
acquaintance remarked to me quite con- 
fidentially, “(Do you know when I heard 
that you worked with flowers, I pic- 
tured you as lean and angular.” 

In May, 1917, the Mayor’s Committee 
of Women on National Defense (New 
York) appointed a Standing Committee 
on Agriculture, which formed itself 
into a clearing house for placing wo- 
men in units on farms as a useful form 
of patriotic service. At the suggestion 
of the Woman’s Committee of the 
Council of National Defense, the Wo- 
man’s Farm and Garden Association 
called a conference in New York City 
in the following December. This con- 
ference resolved itself into an Advisory 
Council of the Woman’s Land Army 
of America, the purpose of which was 
to stimulate the formation of a land 
army of women to take the place on 
the farms of men who were being 
drafted for active service. At this and 
subsequent meetings, representatives 
of the following organizations were 
present: The Woman’s Committee of 
State Council of Defense; The Wo- 
man’s National Farm and Garden As- 
sociation; the Garden Club of America; 
the Federal Food Administration ; the 
National Board of Young Women’s 
Associations ; the College of Agricul- 
ture, Cornell University; the New York 
State School of Agriculture, Farming- 
dale; the Women's College of Dela- 
ware; the New York State Grange; 
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the New York State Labor 
Bureau; the Westchester 
County Farm Bureau; the 
Committee of Women in 
Industry; the Intercollegi- 
ate Bureau of Occupations ; 
the New York Suffrage 
Party ; the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae; the 
Woman’s University Club ; 
Committee of Agriculture 
of the Mayor’s Committee 
of Women; Agricultural Camp at Bed- 
ford; and the Scarsdale Community 
Farm. Representatives of other or- 
ganizations are, from time to time, be- 
mg sete to the Council. 

he Woman’s National Farm and 
Garden Association became the prime 
mover in starting the Woman’s Land 
Army of America as a wartime meas- 
ure, furnishing data of work done in 
England, Canada and America. More 
than fifty of its members were among 
the most active workers in carrying 
on the Land Army work, that not in- 
cluding other members who were most 
valuable as members, leaders, or super- 
visors of units. It had entire charge 
of the Land Army work in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Southern Cali- 
fornia and the Gulf States, through its 
branches in those sections. 

The war is over but there is a place 
and need for woman on the land, and 
to accomplish the ends for which the 
Association stands it is necessary to 
have a greater membership. 

At its conferences it has given pub- 
licity to horticultural and agricultural 
work for women. It has been an ef- 
fective agency, without fees, for wo- 
men wishing positions on farms or 
work in greenhouses and is a valuable 
assistant to those primarily interested 
in flowers. 

It has furnished women markets for 
their products through sales at the 
National headquarters (New York) 
through Branch Associations, and 
through the columns of its own publi- 
cation. 

Few women can work on the land 
very long without becoming interested 
in flowers, and almost before they real- 
ize it a large part of the garden is de- 
voted to flowers, and the p mcn bring 
fully as good returns financially as the 
vegetables. Flowers are now being 
used more than ever before. The war 
taught us meed of flowers as well as 
vegetables and although they were 
among the so-called nonessentials, 
when hearts were stricken by loss of 
loved ones in foreign lands, and deadly 
disease swept our own country like 
wildfire, people, and many of whom 
had scarcely ever given a thought to 
flowers before, bought them and are 
still buying for they have learned to 
love them and they have also learned 
that there are some things that words 
cannot express but that can be said 
with flowers. 

During our several years of selling 
Gladiolus bulbs through the mails I 
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have received many interesting letters 
from women who wish to do something 
out of doors, asking for cultural in- 
struction in growing Gladioli, and | 
feel that there is a great opening for 
that class by becoming members of 
both the American Gladiolus Society 
and the National Farm and Garden As- 
sociation. Membership in the former 
would furnish—through its official or- 
gan, THE FLOWER GROWER—knowl- 
edge of the culture of Gladioli from 
experienced growers, and in the latter 
the almost necessary light farming 
that goes with it to make up success. 

Mrs. Francis King, whose name, 
through the medium of a beautiful 
flower, has gone, practically, around 
the world, is the President and Leader 
of this National Farm and Garden As- 


sociation. 
Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


I am indebted to Mrs. King and 
the Bulletins cf the National Farm 
and Garden Association for informa- 
tion used in the above. 


Mrs. A. H. A. 


Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College. 
WINTER COURSE IN FLORICULTURE. 


The Winter Course at the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College begins 
on December 30 and continues for a 
period of ten weeks. The course 
offered in floriculture is designed to 
furnish those who have not the time to 
devote to a longer course with the the- 
oretical and practical considerations 
essential to success in floricultural 
work. The course covers as thorough- 
ly as time will permit those aspects of 
the work which are of especial interest 
to the commercial florist. Some of 
the topics considered are greenhouse 
construction, greenhouse management, 
and methods used in growing impor- 
tant commercial crops. A portion of 
the course will also be devoted to a 
consideration oi gardening and garden 
flowers. Special trips are taken to 
study floricultural establishments in 
the State. Courses in soils, plant dis- 
eases and insect pests accompany the 
work in fioriculture. 

Further information concerning the 
course may be obtained by writing for 
an Announcement either to the De- 
partment of Floriculture or the Short 
Course Office, Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Coilege, Amherst, Mass. 


One of the greatest rosarians in 
England states that he has often found 
that the less double a Rose is the more 
easily it produces seed. This state- 
ment was made in connection with the 
Rose Ophelia which he states was not 
produced from artificially fertilized 
seed, but came from a pod gathered 
at hazard in the nursery. 

Ophelia seems to be very prolific of 
sports and seedlings. If the parentage 
of Ophelia could be known beyond 
question it would be of much in- 
terest. 
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“* He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires e« 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 





The Proposed American ‘Iris Society. 


Dr. H. A. Gleason of the New York Botanical Garden, 
recently wrote us concerning the formation of an Iris So- 
ciety, stating that there was an opportunity there for 
co-operation in planting complete Trial Grounds. A prelimi- 
nary notice signed by Lee R. Bonnewitz, James Boyd, Grace 
Sturtevant, B. Y. Morrison, and J. C. Wister, has been sent 
out and with Dr. Gieason as Secretary pro tem. Further 
notice will be sent out to all interested, calling for a meet- 
ing for organization at the New York Botanical Garden, 
Jan. 29, 1920. It is hoped that many will respond and that 
the developed society will prove of value to everyone that 
has a garden. 

Within the last decade there has been a flood of new 
Irises from the hands of breeders both in this country and 
abroad and a corresponding increase in the general interest. 
It is high time that some central body should gather to- 
gether information on Iris matters whether it is the history 
of our garden favorites, the records of our present varieties, 
or the opportunities for the future. Our catalogues are 
filled with named varieties, old forms stand cheek by jowl 
with new, and who, as an individual, can tell which is 
worthwhile for his small garden? Many varieties both old 
and new, should be thrown into the discard and what but 
an association may do this without prejudice and with 
authority ? 

Many are the lines of research and development ahead ; 
botany, history, culture as advised for different localities, 
pests, and a classi‘ication based on color for identification, 
and use of special varieties ; a test garden for comparison 
and judging, exhibition gardens to show the best in proper 
use, premiums that will make an Iris show a necessity for 
any Garden Club or Horticultural Society and finally au- 
thoritative information suited to our individual needs. By 
collections of books, lectures, and lantern slides for loaning, 
by timely articles and notes, by personal enthusiasm and 
by word of mouth let us bring to the veriest amateur with 
his bit of garden the appreciation of Irises, their ease of 
culture, their wealth of bloom, and glory of color. Each of 
you who has grown the Iris has at sometime undoubtedly 
wished for advice or friendly interest, let us know through 
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Dr. Gleason these needs and possibilities not only that the 
Society may fulfill them, but that you may share as well in 
its results. There is a pleasure in riding a hobby but how 
many of you know the added pleasure of comparing notes 
with many others of: like interest? That is the crowning 


pleasure. + 
GRACE STURTEVANT. 





The Open Fireplace. 


The Glad Philosopher in his Musings this month touches 
on a subject which is near and dear to the heart of the 
editor. The facts he brings out about the open fireplace 
are not commonly known and we recommend for careful 
perusal not only what the Glad Philosoper says, but what 
Mr. Saylor, the fireplace specialist, has to say. 

True, “there is an inexplicable quality in a wood fire” 
that most any one can feel. This call is an intangible 
thing, but it is there just the same. We doubt exceedingly 
if the Glad Philosopher’s suggestion that “one reason for 
the charm of the wood fire is its lack of monotony” is a 
sufficient explanation of the wonderful interest it creates. 
A wood fire requires continuous attention and this in itself 
makes it interesting, but the health giving influence of the 
open wood fire has never been properly explained. Nor are 
we prepared to make an explanation which is likely to be 
accepted. Weare simply willing to let it rest with the state- 
ment that there are many things in nature and many forces 
at work which we poor mortals cannot understand and 
which perhaps we are not yet ready to comprehend. 

To all you who expect to build homes of your own at 
some future time, don’t forget the open fireplace and a 
supply of wood to keep it going. The editor has such in his 
own home and the fire is started early in the fall, and, 
practically speaking, is not allowed to die out until late 
in the spring. In fact, whenever there is the least excuse 
for a fire in the fireplace, like the cold rainy days which 
sometimes come even in July, a fire may be found there. 
The fireplace has a value which cannot be computed and, 
once enjoyed by the home maker he is not likely to ever 
again be without it. 

Mr. Saylor’s mention of drift wood fire is probably only 
familiar to dwellers near the sea coast and needs some ex- 
planation. Drift wood is commonly secured from old 
wooden ships which have become obsolete and are broken 
up. The timbers are thoroughly saturated with the ocean 
salts and in burning they make a great display of tints and 
colors, which must be seen to be fully appreciated. 

While the suggestion of the open fireplace is not strictly 
within the scope of THE FLOWER GROWER, yet we have no 
apology to make for touching on a subject so important to 
the nature lover and we are glad that the Glad Philosopher 
has covered it in his usual thorough and interesting way. 


MADISON CCOPER. 





Work and Real Education 
the Remedy for Unrest. 


Various remedies have been suggested for present so- 
called unrest among the people. Unrest as we see it, is the 
result of progressing too rapidly in certain lines, accom- 
panied by what we should call a spurious education. Educa- 
tion should be based on the fundamentals of life. When 
this is done unrest will disappear. This is rather abstract 
reasoning, but will try and make it more specific. 

Our schools teach, at least by inference, that if their 
course of study is followed out and the student is gradu- 
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ated, that the student is thereafter excused from manual 
labor. He is too well educated to work, in other words. 
The atmosphere of our higher educational institutions is 
especially saturated with this idea. 

Beginning with the young, the principles which underlie 
human life should be taught. Labor is tie first duty of 
man. The production of useful things is the chief 
element of good citizenship. The development of the in- 
dividual through labor and useful activities of all kinds and 
through the study of useful subjects is the chief aim in life. 

This subject could be pursued further, but we state these 
thoughts in outline for the purpose of indicating to the 
thoughtful reader that education which does not teach 
work as a fundamental is no education at all. 


MADISON COOPER. 





A Most Important Educational Movement. 


The United States’ School Garden Army, Bureau of 
Education, Department of Interior, is doing a most valuable 
work. In it more than 2,500,000 childrem in the United 
States and its dependencies are now enrolled. Not only has 
this organization helped to keep down the cost of living 
in many homes, through food products successfully grown, 
but what is equally important is the fact that the children 
have been taught a helpful nature lesson which they never 
will forget. 

We believe that education of this kind to develop chil- 
dren of school .age is one of the most valuable lessons that 
can be given, and though we do not despise an education 
which is secured from books, yet we believe that an educa- 
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tion of the hand and the eye is equally important, if indeed 
it is not more important, than the education of the brain. 
In fact, there is no doubt but what in educating the eye and 
the hand the brain is equally benefited. 

There is really nothing so important to the young as to 
teach them the necessity of useful work of all kinds, and, 
therefore, the organization above referred to is indeed a 
most valuable one, and we commend its work to all who 
are interested in the education of the young. 


MADISON COOPER. 





To Iris Lovers. 


We personally urge that all those who are imterested in 
growing the Iris, either commercially or as a hobby, should 
become members of the American Iris Society to be organ- 
ized on January 29th as announced on page four. Be 
present personally if you can to helg the good work along. 
If you cannot be present, send your name and state your 
desire to become a charter member. 

MADISON COOPER. 





A number of correspondents have reported that the 
strong growing variety, Evelyn Kirtland, has given them 
branched flower spikes. F. P. Clark, of Garrettsville, Ohio, 
sends us photograph illustrating the same, but the photo- 
graph is not suitable for reproduction. The editor has also 
had the same experience with Evelyn Kirtland, and this 
seems to be a characteristic not at all uncommon. Mr. 
Clark also reperts double bloom on Kirtland. 











The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings. 








Of highest earthly bliss I dream— 

I’d have a shack beside a stream, 

’*Midst grassy plot, ’mongst stately trees, 
Where oft I'd hie, an*l take my ease. 





I have often wondered why so few 
city people seem to realize the satis- 
faction derivable from having a 
country place, be it ever so small. In 
fact, the smaller and less pretentious it 
is, the more happiness it is likely to pro- 
duce, for have you never noticed that 
the happiness of the occupant is often 
measured inversely by the size of his 
habitation ? 

To the tired business man or mental 
worker, nothing can furnish such com- 
plete relaxation as a place in the 
country to go to at the close of his 
day’s work, or where he may spend his 
week-ends; especially if there be a 
garden plot included, to plan for and 
to work in. 


Of course, the uipment of a 
country home or woodland lodge would 
not be complete without an open fire- 
place. How delightfully attractive is 
the wood fire; what music in the 
crackling of the burning log; what 
pictures conjure up and dreamingly 
flit before our drowsy eyes as we sit 
gazing at the glowing embers. Henry 

. Saylor has written a practical little 
book entitled “Making a Fireplace,” 


which all who contemplate building 
fireplaces would do well to read, since 
it, gives reliable instructions for their 
oper construction. In his preface, 
r. Saylor says: “There is some in- 
explicable quality in a wood fire that 
exerts almost a hypnotic inflr 2nce up- 
on those who gather eagerly about it. 
The smouldering glow of the logs in- 
cuces a calm and introspective mood 
that banishes all the trivialities and 
Cistractions of the day’s work and gives 
cne an opportunity to replenish his 
store of energy for the coming day.” 





Rudely clad in skins, primitive man, 
when cold, warmed himself before huge 
fires in the open, which met the simple 
cemand of his barbaric nature. The 
fire in the Indian’s wigwam was a step 
higher in the ascendancy of civiliza- 
tion ; then came the more substantial 
stone hut or log cabin with open fire- 
place, which satisfied our sturdy fore- 
bears, who doubtless believed that 
perfection had then been reached, en- 
tertaining no ideas of the possibility 
of further improvement. But evolu- 
tion cannot be stayed nor progress 
hindered, and so later came the en- 
closed iron stove, followed by our 
modern systems of house heating with 
steam, hot water and electricity ; and 
while these successively mark progress 
in efficiency and luxury, yet there is 
a charm in the open wood fire that is 
lacking in all other methods. 





Doubtless one reason for the charm 


of the wood fireis its lack of monotony. 
Sometimes impetuous, at other times 
inclined to sulk, our wood fire easily 
reaches extremes, and demands some 
skill and frequent attention to keep it 
within satisfactory bounds. The di- 
versity of results from using various 
kinds of firewood is interestingly com- 
mented upon by Mr. Saylor, as he 
writes : 


“For the wood fire connoisseur, if we may 
call him by that name, there is no difficulty 
whatever in telling with a glance what wood 
is burned. The crackle and explosive na- 
ture of hickory, the hiss of pine, the steady 
flame from cherry, the hot and rapid disin- 
tegration of sycamore and the steady and 
thorough combustion of soft apple wood soon 
become familiar characteristics to those who 
have the opportunity to lay the fire in wa- 
riety. Then there is, of course, the fascina- 
tion and the wierd coloring in a driftwood 
fire—most spectacular of all but unfortu- 
nately denied to most of us.” 


Mr. Madison Cooper, editor of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, once expressed to 
the writer his belief that the light and 
heat from a glowing wood fire exerts 
the same health-giving effect upon our 
bodies as direct sunlight. It seems 
quite logical to believe that those 
dynamic forces which caused the tree 
to grow were absorbed and lie dor- 
mant in the weod, awaiting some pro- 
cess of releasure, of which there is none 
so ‘quick and thoroughly complete as 
combustion. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 
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1919 GLADIOLUS NOTES FROM SOUTH- 
EASTERN OHIO. 


This past season was exceptionally 
favorable for Gladioli in this section. 
Weather conditions in the spring were 
such that our first plantings were later 
than usual, but when once in the 
ground the corms fairly lept into 
growth and came right along all 
through the summer without a check 
from excessive heat or drouth. In fact 
it seems that Glads do not suffer at all 
from hot weather provided there is 
plenty of moisture in the soil. 

Our first planting, 100 Kunderd’s 
Primulinus hybrids, was made on April 
15th. The first spikes of bloom were 
cut from these on July 3d, seventy-nine 
days after planting. From this until 
through the first week in August 
these interesting flowers (from this 
one planting) made the home of their 
owner continually bright and his heart 
happy in their wonderful and varied 

uty. 

Most visitors to my garden fail to 
“see” the Primulinus. This failure I 
am convinced is due to a lack or de- 
fect of artistic appreciation. True, a 
vase of Primulinus is not at all strik- 
ing or especially showy. Their beauty 
is quiet, modest; not compelling, but 
attractive. Their seductive charm 
grows on one like the music of a Schu- 
bert song or the voice of a dear friend. 
Their graceful, open arrangement on 
the stem, their varied, unique and very 
pleasing forms, their wonderful blend- 
ing of delicate and rare colors—these 
qualities combine to make the Primu- 
linus a constant delight, a precious 
jewel among flowers. 

This season I tried a number of Mr. 
Kunderd’s named sorts of Primulinus. 
As to these I am compelled to agree 
with others, in that their excellence 
above the mixtures hardly warrants the 
use of special mames. In fact, with 
the exception of Butterfly and Salmon 
Beauty, 1 can choose from the mixture 
a number that are as good as the 
named ones I have grown. 

On Mr. Woodruff’s word I tried a 
few of the Diener hybrids. Corms of 
such size and vigor as these I have not 
bought elsewhere; nor have |] grown 
any like them with the exception of 
some Peace this season. They were as 
large as turnips and how they did grow 
and bloom! A dozen Anna Eberius 
amg over forty fine spikes of 

loom and forty-one good corms were 
dug from this one dozen. A dozen 
Ti T. Kent almost equaled this 
record. Thespikesof bloom were very 
large, especially the Kents and some of 
the mixed seedlings. As compared 
with othersorts | can’t agree with some 

rowers in praising these Dieners as to 

owers. I recall that one writer in 
THE FLOWER GROWER leaves the im- 
pression that 7. 7. Kent is a sort of 
glorified Pendleion. Now I am sure 
that when this writer’s enthusiasm has 
cooled a bit he will agree with me that 


no grower or hybridizer has produced 
or is likely soon to produce a Gladiolus 
which in any respect excels Pendleton. 
I really do not like the Kent at all. 
Anna Eberius is some like Hevada, 
darker and not nearly so attractive. 
And, by the way, Herada is hard to 
beat for sheer beauty, both in color 
and form. So that when one com- 
pares any Gladiolus with Herada, no 
little praise accrues to the sort com- 
ared. 

With the Dieners came an “ Extra”’ 
corm labeled San Anseimo. It pro- 
duced two spikes of bloom, the like of 
which in size and beauty I have not 
before seen. For the life of me I could 
not tell it from an immense and per- 
fect Peace. Other growers tell me the 
throat blotch differs in color from that 
of Peace. So I am driven to the con- 
clusion either that I am color-blind or 
that a mistake was made in labeling 
the corm sent me. 

Of the newer reds I tried this year 
Fire Ribbon, Goliath, Red Amarillas, 
Lovesfire, Red Emperor (or Dominion). 
Fire Ribbon and Lovesfire are of almost 
the same shade of bright scarlet. 
Lovesfire is of the better form, won- 
derfully beautiful. 
its sponsors claim for 
away the finest red of all. Red Ama- 
villas is also very good. In the dark 
reds Goliath is hard to beat, produces 
wonderful spikes of immense dark 
wine-colored flowers, is a vigorous 
grower with very good foliage. As a 
cut flower it takes up water well and is 
a good keeper. It easily displaces 
Faust and is a better Gladiolus in every 
way than Empress of India. 

I am disappointed in Myrile. It is 
variable in quality for me. A few 
spikes were very good, but most of 
them came bad in. color, splashed and 


it, far and 


striped with too pronounced a red. It- 


keeps well and has the very good 
quality of having a number of blooms 
open at once. In fact, most spikes 
showed every flower open at one time. 
So far as I tried it, I find that Myrtle 
should be cut early and bloomed in the 
house. What spikesI allowed to bloom 
in the garden were atrocities in color. 
I much prefer Pink Perfection to Myrile. 
_ Prince of Wales is a jewel, “ The 
Ophelia of the Gladioli.” It is a glori- 
fied Halley, very similar in form, but 
much better in color. It is a good 
keeper and inclined to show too light 
in color when bloomed in the house. 
A vase of good Wales is hard to beat. 
And while we are considering pinks, 
I venture to suggest that producers of 
new varieties are going to have a hard 
time to bring out one to beat either 
Evelyn Kirtland or Gretchen Zang. Last 
year the drouth cut my Zangs short. 
This year they were perfect, immense 
flowers of radiant pink in long heav 
spikes. I feel about these two Gladioli: 


“ How happy could I be with either 
Were t’other dear charmer away.” 


Peace did not do well for me this 


Red Emperor is all . 
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year, except that it did produce some 
immense corms. The spikes were 
sturdy and floriferous enough, but the 
flowers came small and the petals were 
splashed and striped with an ugly, 
dirty red; so that, if I had not grown 
some unsurpassedly beautiful Peace be- 
fore, I should be inclined to discard it. 
But so it goes. Lily Lehmann was no 
good for me last year and this season 
did fine. 

Pendleton always comes good and I 
suppose most growers, if confined to 
one variety, would choose this one. If 
I could have but two I would not hesi- 
tate to choose Pendleton and Kirtland. 
After that perhaps Peace for a third, 
though Peace is rather variable and 
disappointing when conditions are not 
favorable and this sometimes when 
conditions are perfect. 


HARRY BRIGGS. 


HEMEROCALLIS FLORHAM. 


Among the hardy perennial plants 
which have been grown everywhere 
for a long time, perhaps few are more 
universally popular than the old 
Lemon Lily (Hemerocallis Flava). Its 
clear yellow color, delicious fragrance, 
graceful form of the flower and its 
willingness to flourish and increase 
under any favorable conditions make 
it a general favorite. Because it is 
cheap and easily obtained it is the only 
variety known to most of us, but there 
is at least one other variety which is 
well worth adding to the general col- 
lection. ilemerocallis Florham has 
the advantage of blooming in July, 
about a month later than the old Lem- 
on Lily; the flowers are a little larger, 
a trifle darker and have the same fra- 
grance. I obtained this variety several 
years ago but planted it in a rather 
unfavorable locality, near an oak tree, 
and it did not spread like the old sort. 
So, last spring, I took up the whole 
clump and divided it into six, with the 
result that each division bloomed about 
as well as the whole clump did before. 
I have no plants to sell and can dis- 
interestedly recommend this new Hem- 
erocallis. 

Other varieties are advertised but I 
confess my ignorance of them. Per- 
haps some reader will tell about some 
of the others. 

GEO. S. WOODRUFF. 


GLADIOLUS—PRINCE OF WALES. 


One of our advertisers wrote us for 
a description of Prince of Wales, and 
we were quite at a loss to locatea suit- 
able description for him. The best we 
could do was to give our own ideas 
based on experience as follows: 

As Halley is so well known, and as 
Prince of Wales is no doubt a sport of 
Hailey, it is perhaps best to compare 
these two varieties in order to give a 
a idea of the characteristics of 

ince of Wales. Prince of Wales has 
been called a glorified Halley if that 
means anything important in this con- 
nection, but we regard Prince of Wales 
as a big improvement on Halley. It is 
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a larger flower and a taller grower. It 
has a more delicate tint and is practi- 
cally without throat marking whereas 
Haliey has a very distinct line or small 
blotch. What throat marking Prince 
of Wales has is of yellowish tinge, but 
no distinct mark. 

Prince of Wales is claimed to be 
earlier than Halley, and our own ex- 
perience would indicate that it was. A 
few corms of the latter which were 
mixed with Prince of Wales, bloomed, 
= ss speaking, later than Prince of 

ales. This was noticed in roguing. 
Our experience, however, is only of 
three years’ duration and we are not 
so sure that Prince of Wales would 
come earlier every year than Halley. 

In color Prince of Wales is very simi- 
lar to Halley. Halley is a little deeper 
or brighter shade, but it is not always 
easy to distinguish them when bloom- 
ing together in the field except by the 
throat markings. The color of Prince 
of Wales we would describe as a salmon 
pink, some call it a coral pink. The 
shade is very similar to Halley but 
more delicate. 

Altogether Prince of Wales we should 
cali a better florist variety than Halley. 

It makes a fair amount of bulblets 
which germinate well, and it produces 
salable flower spikes from compara- 
tively small corms. 

Like Hailey it is inclined to a weak 
stem, and during the tropical weather 
of July, 1919, many spikes of Prince of 
one were completely ruined by the 

eat. 

Everything considered we should call 
Prince of Wales one of the most promis- 
ing of the comparatively new varieties. 
It has certainly been favorably re- 
ceived by Gladiolus growers in this 
country and we look for it to become 
one of the standard florists sorts. 


MADISON COOPER. 


GLADIOLUS—WILBRINCK. 


I tried a few Wilbrinck last spring, 
but none sported back to Halley. If 
it were not for its earliness it would be 
classed as a very ordinary variety. 
Next season I will plant a few Hal 
at the same time to test them as to 
their earliness. It seems to me that it 
was somewhat earlier than Halley last 
summer. W. E. FRYER. 





PEONY SEED. 


I was much interested in Mrs. Pleas’ 
article on “Seedling Peonies” in the 
ember FLOWER GROWER, but note 
that she omitted one of the most essen- 
tial items in her instructions for grow- 
~ the seedlings. 
he says, “Secure fresh seed and 
stratify for spring planting.” Now 
the question arises where to secure 
that seed. I would be glad to plant a 
quantity of Peony seed each year, and 
have scanned the seed catalogues each 
year to find where I could buy some; 
but that is about the only perennial 
the seeds of which are not offered for 
sale. If any of the readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER have Peony seed for 
sale, why do not. they offer them 
through the advertising columns? 
C. A. CLARK. 
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Perennial Succession of Bloom. 


By BERTHA BERBERT- HAMMOND. 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower} 


“To garden, to garner up the seasons in a little 
space, is part of every man’s philosophy. To sow 
the seeds, to watch the tender shoots come out and 
brave the light and rain, to see the buds lift up their 
heads, and t to catch one’s breath as the flowers 
open and display their precious colors, ‘iving, breath- 
ing jewels, is enough to live for.” 

—Dion Clayton Calthrop. 

Succession of bloom, that desirable 
and valuable attribute which goes far 
to make a garden “a lovesome spot,” 
can be readily secured in the hardy 
garden by a little thoughtful planning 
and intelligent effort. 

While few, if any, of the perennials 
are literally “ever blooming,” yet by a 
judicious choice of varieties an unin- 
terrupted season of bloom, from early 
in spring until winter, may be assured, 
not only for one season but fcr year 
after year and that without much 
work or a great outlay of capital, for 
many of the finest and most desirable 
—— may with a little patience, 

successfully started from seeds 
sown in a protected bed, during the 
summer months, and the seedlings 
transplanted into their permanent 
quarters in the fall early enough to 
give the young plants an opportunity 
to become established before the win- 
ter sets in. Seeds of Canterbury bells, 
Foxgloves, Hollyhocks, Poppies and 
other plants that are usually sown 
where they are to remain, may be 
planted with success as late as Au- 


st. 

The selection of plants for succession 
of bloom is fortunately fairly wide and 
will naturaily vary according to the 
individual. In my garden, ere the 
snow has disappeared the delicate, 
white bells of the Snow-drop on slender 
stems are swung to and fro on the 
chilly March breezes and herald the 
glad tidings that the old, brown earth 
has awakened from its long winter 
sleep. Scarcely has the brave little 
Snow-drop pierced the half frozen 
ground 
“* When the first Crocus thrusts its paint of gold 

Up through the still snow-drifted garden mould.” 

— Aldrich. 

Following closely upon the heels of 
this very early Crocus Cloth of Gold 
“come the larger varieties of Crocuses, 
then the Gelden Daffodils, fragrant 
Hyacinths, early Tulips and the modest 
Violet that is so very shy that: 

“ She shuns «se bright meadow 
And hides in the shadows 


Her big golden eye. 
“ wiavien Clark Potter. 


May sunshine cails into being gay 
Darwin Tulips, prim English Daisies, 
graceful Columbines, fair Lilies of the 
Valley, retiring Star of Bethlehem and 
the drooping Bleeding Heart. 

June suggests vistas of Roses, a pro- 
fusion of brilliant Poppies and star- 
like Sweet Rockets, showy Peonies, 
rare Irises, dainty Digitalis and lovely 
Madonna Lilies blooming against an 
effective back ground of Delphiniums 
of varied and exquisite blues. In torrid 
July, orange-hued Hemerocallis, tawny 
Tiger Lilies, coral red Torch Lilies, 
crimson-eyed Hibiscus and some strik- 
ing varieties of improved Phiox add a 


” 
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riot of oriental coloring in harmony 
with the tropical atmosphere. 

With the coming of August the fra- 
grant Plantain Lily opens its pallid 

uds, the curious shell flower blooms, 
the dainty a og xr spreads its mys- 
tic charm, the Golden Glow reflects 
the su:.i’s bright rays, and stately Hol- 
lyhocks stand straight and tall like 
sentinels on guard. 

September ushers in hardy Sun flow- 
ers, lilac-hued Funkia Lanceolata and 
Clematis Paniculata, the sunny flow- 
ers, of which are followed by clusters 
of seeds enveloped in downy append- 
ages that make a striking exhibition 
until the snow flies. 

With the advent of golden October, 
the hardy Chrysanthemums come into 
bloom and with the aid of Hollyhocks 
and other belated bloomers continue 
the welcome floral display into Novem- 
ber or until the icy fingers of Jack 
Frost nip the last buds and a blanket 
of protecting snow falls tenderly over 
the sleeping plants. 

There are various other desirable 
pl that may be effectively used in 
a scheme for succession of bloom. The 
ones here mentioned are those that I 
happen to grow, and these perenrials 
and few biennials supplemented by 
some flowering shrubs, a number of 
favorite annuals, Gladioli, Dahlias and 
other summer blooming bulbs, afford 
a continuous display of bloom from 
frost to frost; enough for home and 
church and some to spare for friends, 
acquaintances, the sick and others not 
so fortunate as to possess them, for in 
the words of a poet : 


“ A rose to the living is more, 
If graciously given before 
The lingering spirit is fied, 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead.” 
[Do not happen to know author’s name.] 


BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND. 
RR: 0. 
Edgar A. Higgins. 


The death of Edgar A. Higgins of 
Avoca, New York, takes away a man 
well known to flower lovers of the Em- 
pire State. His work as an introducer 
of flowers into many homes has been 
extensive, and his advertisements of 
Sweet Peas and Gladioli are well 
known to thousands of flower lovers. 
Mr. Higgins was known as “Sweet 
Pea” Higgins, and of recent years he 
has given much attention to Gladicli 
also. He promoted many beautiful 
flower shows in his neighborhood, and 
many were stimulated by his work in 
the kingdom of flowers. 

Mr. Higgins at the time of his death 
‘was in his 66th year and his sudden 
taking off will be regretted by a host 
of friends. 

In addition to his activities in the 
floral line, Mr. Higgins was interested 
in many different enterprises in his 
vicinity. 

RIE RE OR 

It did not take the weak-kneed Gladi- 
olus growers Jong to sell their surplus 
stock. We learn that already many 
growers are completely sold out, many 
of them disposing of planting stock 
which should have been reserved for 
propagating purposes. 
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A Suggested Program for The American Iris Society. 
By JOHN C. WISTER. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Some of the activities into which the 
American Iris Society should enter, are 
discussed in the following paper. It is 
realized that important points have 
been omitted, and that less important 
points have been given undue emphasis; 
and this paper is offered chiefly as a 
means of creating discussion, and of 
bringing out the sentiments of the Iris 
growers of the United States, who may 
become members of the Society. Sug- 
gestion and criticisms are invited and 
should be sent‘to the Secretary, Dr. H. 
A. Gleason, Botanical Garden, Bronx 
Park, New York City. 

ok ae a a 

The American Iris Society is the re- 
sult of a long: felt need among Iris 
growers, both amateur and profes- 
sional, for a central body to assemble 
all available information concerning 
Irises and Iris growing, to conduct 
research, to ascertain additional infor- 
mation, and to encourage in every way 
Iris growing in all parts of this country. 

I shall take up some of the suggested 
activities for this Society in tne follow- 


ing order : 
I. THEORETICAL WORK— 
1. Botany. 


2. History and Classification of 
Horticultural Varieties. 

3. History of Iris Growing. 

4. Cultura] directions for differ- 
ent climates. 

5. Pests. 


II. PRACTICAL WORK— 
1. Test Gardens and Exhibition 
Gardens. 
2. Iris Shows with suitable prizes. 
3. Publicity. 





I. THEORETICAL WORK— 


1. Botany. 

Upon botanical knowledge must rest 
the foundation of any work dealing 
with plants. The great work of Mr.W. 
R. Dykes, “The Genus Iris” presents 
an exhaustive study of Iris botany. As 
the price of this work places it beyond 
the means of many persons, we be- 
lieve that the Society might make it 
available to its members by some sys- 
tem of traveling libraries. Another 
fine book is “‘ The Book of the Iris,” by 
R. IrwinLynch. A less technical work 
is “Irises,” by W. R. Dykes. There 
are, however, still many disputed bo- 
tanical points concerning which this 
society might conduct research. 


2. History and Classification of 
Garden Varieties. 


In this important subject there is no 
available authoritative material, and 
one of the first duties of the Society 
should be to make a thorough search 
for all possible information and as- 
semble it. Nursery catalogues are 


filled with hundreds of varieties, the 
origin of which is not now known, and 
many of. these varieties are masquer- 
ading under several different names. 
Present methods of classification are 
entirely inadequate, and there are no 
standardized descriptions, many of the 
catalogue descriptions being so inaccu- 
rate as to be misleading. 

The Society should publish a cata- 
legue of all varieties in commerce, giv- 
ing name of originator, date of intro- 
duction, parentage, and synonyms, 
wherever these facts are ascertainable; 
it should describe them accurately by 
means of acolor chart, state briefly their 
chief good and bad points." A start to- 
wards such a work is now being made, 
in the preparation of a check list of 
Bearded Iris, containing the names of 
over 900 varieties. 


3. History of Iris Growing. 

No coherent review of the history oi 
Iris Growing, and of Iris Growers and 
Breeders has ever been published. In- 
formation as to the introduction of the 
various species can undoubtedly be 
found in botanical publications. Of 
the early beginnings of garden Irises 
little is known. The following review 
of the ascertainable history of Bearded 
Irises, will show how very fragmentary 
our knowledge is, and it is hoped it 
will suggest what great interest a real 
knowledge of history might bring to 
the lovers of the Iris. The history of 
the Rose is quite complete, and through 
the labors of Peony enthusiasts we now 
know fairly clearly the transition from 
the wild Peony, through the skill of 
French breeders during the last 100 
years, to the magnificent garden Peony 
of today. The story of the transition 
from the wild types of pumila, pallida, 
variegata to.the modern Irises of our 
gardens, should prove equally fascina- 
ting. 

Note by the Editor : 

Mr. Wister’s paper contains an outline of the 
history of the achievements of various Iris { 
originators under the above heading which 


will be published as a separate article in a ) 
future issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. 


4. Cultural Directions. 


Garden varieties of Iris are easily 
grown and comparatively few direc- 
tions are needed in the older sections 
of the country. The introduction of 
varieties containing blood of new spe- 
cies such as Trojana and Ricardi, how- 
ever, opens up new problems of cli- 
matic suitability, soils and culture. 
Many species which are now practi- 
cally unknown in gardens, could be 
grown in many parts of the United 
States if their needs were understood. 
The Society should, through its test 
gardens in different parts of the 
country, collect and publish authorita- 
tive information on these subjects. 

5. Pests. 


Iris culture has been singularly free 
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from serious diseases and insects. It 
would be folly, however, to assume 
that the Iris is immune from trouble, 
and the Society should by co-operation 
with entymologists and plant patholo- 
gists conduct research work on these 
subjects. The Iris worm or root borer 
is present in many parts of the country, 
root rot is often prevalent in wet sea- 
sons, but the two leaf diseases common 
in England have apparently not ap- 
peared here. 


II. PRACTICAL WORK. 
1. Test Gardens. 


These are necessary for making 
descriptions, determining synonyms, 


judging varieties, and for making re- 


searches in cultural directions and in 
investigating insects or diseases. It is 
to be hoped that in time it may become 
the custom for new. seedlings to be 
judged in these gardens by expert com- 
mittees, before they are named and in- 
troduced, for while we would like to 
have breeders produce ten times or 
even a hundred times as many seed- 
lings as they are producing at present, 
we must admit that at the present 
time too many varieties are being 
named and introduced. They fill our 
catalogues and our gardens and serve 
no useful purpose. High awards should 
be given to meritorious novelties, while 
the introduction of seedlings which 
have proven inferior should be dis- 
couraged, as should seedlings which 
while good in themselves are too close 
to existing varieties. 

The New York Botanical Garden, 
Bronx Park, New York City, will estab- 
lish next spring an Iris test garden, 
containing approximately two acres. 
The Director of the Garden has asked 
the. Society to co-operate with him in 
establishing this garden and through 
his kindness this will become the So- 
ciety’s first test garden. Here there 
will be a permanent collection of all 
available species of Iris, and also of all 
available horticultural varieties to date. 
A special portion of the garden will be 
devoted to the testing of unnamed 
seedlings. Special committees of the 
Society will conduct various types of 
work in this garden, and members of 
the Society will be asked to contribute 
plants. The situation of the garden 
is ideal, and it will undoubtedly be 
visited by many thousands of people. 
The garden will be under the direct 
charge of Dr. H. A. Gleason, who has 
been one of the prime movers in the 
organization of the Iris Society. 


It is understood that Iris exhibition 


gardens have been begun in St. Louis 
and Minneapolis. As the Society 
grows older it should co-operate in 
every way with the directors of these 
gardens and should endeavor to have 
a public Iris garden established in every 
large city. Additional test gardens 
should also be established in the dif- 


ferent climatic sections of the country. § 


2. Iris Shows with Suitable Prizes. 
The Society should hold its annual 


meeting each year at Iris time and¥ 
should hold an exhibition in connec-' 


tion with the meeting. Here prizes 
should be offered to nurserymen, pro- 
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fessional gardeners, amateurs with 
large gardens, amateurs employing no 
gardener, and novices. “There should 
be special prizes for some of the newer 
varieties and for seedlings. This meet- 
ing should be held in a different locality 
each year. As the Society grows it 
should be possible to hold shows in 
different parts of the country during 
thesameseason. Besides this, asfar as 
its finances will admit, it should offer 
prizes for exhibitions of Irises at local 
shows throughout the country. 


3. Publicity. 


All pepeeme of the work of the Society 
should published, either in an Iris 
Society page in some established horti- 
cultural paper or in Bulletins published 
by the iety. In addition the So- 
ciety should assemble a complete li- 
brary of books, special articles, photo- 
graphs, and lantern slides, and it 
should lend or rent these to garden clubs 
and horticultural societies throughout 
the country. It should also furnish 
speakers to give talks before horticul- 
tural societies, botanic societies, and 
agricultural colleges, etc. 
ow aK % a 


We believe the Society will be a boon 
to the amateur, by giving him more 
knowledge and, therefore, more interest 
and pleasure in his Iris. 

We believe it wiil be a boon to the 
breeder, in pointing out past breeding 
experience, and suggesting ideals for 
which to strive; in testing his seed- 
lings in a large variety collection ; and 
in offering suitable rewards. 

We believe it will be a boon to the 
nurseryman in creating a demand for 
Irises; in encouraging the introduc- 
tion of really meritorious novelties ; 
and in discouraging the introduction 
and propagation of undesirable kinds. 


Hardy Perennials. 
By H. C. Christensen, before Minn. State 
Hort. Society. 


Of late years the herbaceous perennials 
have been grewing more and more in favor 
both as border plants and also for cut flower 
purposes. There are good reasons for the 
popularity of this type of plant. The fact 
that they do not need replanting every year ; 
their sturdiness of growth, thus requiring 
less care than annuals or tender bedding 
plants; the long period of bloom that may 
be had by a careful selection of varieties, 
and the varied forms and colors of fiower 
are some of the points that recommend them 
to the grower. While most of them are 
easily grown, they quickly respond to good 
cultivation, and although they ordinarily 
survive our winter, they are greatly bene- 
fited by the protection of a mulching of 
coarse litter. Soil and location have much 
to do with hardiness. Some varieties will 
be perfectly hardy when grown ona well 
drained soil and in a sheltered location and 
will almost invariably winter-kill when the 
soil is heavy and poorly drained. 

The list of perennials is so long that only 
a few of the more desirable varieties can be 
mentioned. 

Queen of all hardy flowers is the Peony. 
A close second to the Peony of late years is 
the Iris, or fleur-de-lis. Its tall, stately 


flower, in wonderful combinations of blue, 
violet and white, delicately veined with gold 
bronze and purple, make it a regal flower, 
and its sword shaped foliage of silvery green 
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makes it ornamental when not in flower. 
The so-called German varieties are most 
suitable for this part of the country. They 
like a dry and rather heavy soil. Fall or 
late summer is the best time to plant the 
bulbs or rhizomes. Florentina Alba, a pale 
lavender, fading to pure white, is the earliest 
to bloom and may be had in flower by Memo- 
rial Day. Celeste, pale blue; Pallida Dal- 
matica, deep blue; Madam .Chereau, white, 
lilac edged; Queen of May, rose; Iris King, 
yellow and brown, are some of the best of 
the older varieties. A great many hybrids 
have been introduced of late years, some of 
them superior to but most of them no better 
than the varieties I have named. If you 
have a moist, well sheltered location you can 
grow the Japanese Iris. These are the most 
gorgeous of all the Iris family. 

The Phlox is one of the most showy of our 
perennials. The size of the florets and bril- 
liant colors speak well for the skill of the 
hybridizer. It is a plant that succeeds well 
both in the sun and partial shade. Of late 
years the red spider has troubled it a great 
deal. Transplanting it to an entirely new 
location early in the spring before growth 
starts seems to help somewhat. 

The Columbine is a great favorite with 
many and it is perfectly hardy. It comes in 
all shades of red, blue and white. There are 
singles and doubles and all lengths of spurs 
to none at all. The long-spurred hybrids 
have upright flowers placed on slender 
stems, which make them especially desirable 
for cutting. 

A plant that has recently come into favor 
again is the Delphinium, or Larkspur. Its 
stately spikes of bloom in all shades of blue 
are very striking. The Belladonna hybrids 
in shades of lavender and the Chinese Lark- 
spur in white and blue are best for cutting. 
The Formosum hybrids are tal! and are good 
for the border. 

One of the earliest flowers to bloom in the 
spring is the Iceland poppy. It is different 
from most poppies in that its fiower will last 
a week or more when cut and placed in 
water. Its fragrance is pleasing and it comes 
in shades of yellow and red. Its giant rela- 
tive, the Oriental poppy, is probably the most 
showy of garden flowers. 

The Pyrethrum is the first of the daisy- 
like flowers to bloom, often in time for Me- 
morial Day. In color it shades from red to 
white. The singles are easily raised from 
seed, but if fine doubles are wanted it is best 
to secure plants of named varieties. Pyre- 
thrum uliginosum is one of the latest fall 
daisies, and its white flowers with yellow 
discs are good for cutting. Shasta daisies 
and chrysanthemum maximum and latifolium 
fill in between. 

The Gaillardia, or blanket flower, is ex- 
ceedingly showy and attractive and comes in 
shades of yellow and maroon. 

Gypsophila, or baby’s breath, with its nu- 
merous small white flowers, is very useful as 
a cut flower to mix with other varieties. The 
double flowered, lately introduced, is an im- 
provement on the single. 

Of the various Hemerocallis, Flava or 
Lemon lily, is probably the favorite. Apricot 
is an everblooming, very similar to Flava. 


A continuous display of bloom be- 
ginning as soon as frost is out of the 
ground in the spring and continuing 
til frost stops growth in the fall is de- 
sired by all flower lovers. Mrs. Ham- 
mond’s article on page 7 will prove 
extremely helpful to those who are de- 
sirous of working out a continuous 
display of bloom from the perennials. 
We are in hopes to be able to present 
still further articles on this subject. A 
flower garden which will yield con- 
tinuous bloom needs encouragement. 
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How Flower Exhibifions are Judged. 


In regard to the comparative merits of 
flewers or plants on which the judge's final 
decision is based at any well conducted 
flower show, it should be pointed out that 
they are about six in number, namely, (1) 
Form, (2) Color, (3) Size, (4) Condition, 
(5) Substance. In the case of some flowers 
fragrance is often considered of importance. 
In addition to these main points there is 
also the question of uniformity, as well as 
that of setting up or arrangement. 

In order to make oneself clear as to what 
is meant by the terms mentioned, the best 
method is to define them in the briefest 
manner possible. 

Form—lIdeal form is that which most 
closely approximates certain ideals which 
the judge has in mind of a perfect specimen 
of the variety of flower which he is judging. 
For instance, a Rose of perfect form should 
have symmetry, certain uniformity in the 
arrangement of petals, together with either 
length of bloom or width of bloom, accord- 
ing tothe class to which it belongs, and a few 
other characteristic features. 

Color—Certain varieties have characteristic 
colors, and any specimen which does not 
show true has to be disqualified by the 
judge. A perfect color has been defined as 
one which lasts for a long time without 
fading and which is rich and attractive 
rather than dull. Some red flowers in par- 
ticular have a habit of fading out, very soon 
after they are full bloomed, to a very dis- 
pleasing shade of magenta. It is necessary, 
therefore, that flowers which are too full 
bloomed should not be selected. 

Size—As a rule, size indicates a certain 
amount of cultural skill and successful care 
on the part of the exhibitor. Size, however, 
in some cases may not be a desirable char- 
acteristic. This statement, however, may 
be more true in connection with fruits than 
with flowers. Large-sized flowers, other 
things being equal, stand a better chance of 
winning the prize. With fruits, the reverse 
may be the case, as those of large size may 
be too poor in quality. 

Condition—Condition may be briefly de- 
scribed as relating to the vigor and fresh- 
ness of the flower. It must not be too open 
and must be free from blemishes, which 
point has already been referred to. 

Substance—Substance is very often an im- 
portant quality in a flower. For instance, a 
Rose of good substance is always fave ed by 
a judge in preference to one which has thin 
petals and consequently becomes flabby and 
shapeless. The same remark is also true 
with regard to many others. 

Fragrance—Fragrance is a point which the 
judge only considers in connection with cer- 
tain fragrant kinds of flowers. Forinstance, 
fragrance would not be a point considered 
in Asters and Gladioli. It may, however, be 
of considerable importance in an exhibit of 
Roses. 

Uniformity and setting up—Uniformity 
with flowers, as with fruits or vegetables, is 
something that no exhibitor can afford tc 
overlook. He must in all cases choose 
specimens which are uniform in all respects. 
It is of little use for an exhibitor to think 
that by putting two or three abnormally 
large specimens in with the others, the ex- 
hibit will be benefited by so doing. On the 
centrary, the fact that the five or six speci- 
mens, as the case may be, are not uniform 
will detract considerably, and the judge may 
not observe it further than to note that the 
specimens are not uniform and are not 
therefore in the runni:.g.—Canadian Florist. 


We have in hand a large accumula- 
tion of good material which is neces- 
sarily carried over until the February 
issue. We can, however, always use 
good original matter to advantage. 
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THE PEONY 








The Modern Garden Flower. 
By FRANK B. MEYER 
(in Gardeners’ Chronicle.) 


HE PEONY is the finest and most valu- 

able plant for the modern garden. In 

pronouncing it such the writer does not 
refer to the old-fashioned red “Piney.” Nor 
has he in mind the many other pink and white 
ones that are rather abundant in some door- 
yards. Nor yet does he mean those that are 
sometimes offered for sale on store counters 
at ten cents a root. And he does not advo- 
cate the planting of all the named varieties 
that are advertised in nurserymen’s cata- 
logues, for the recent vote of the more than 
two hundred and seventy-five members of 
the American Peony Society has ranked 
many of these below 5% ona scale of 10, 
and indicates that they ought to be discarded 
altogether. It is not strange, however, that 
some growers who have a stock of them are 
loath to throw them away, for they please 
some people who do not know the more ex- 
cellent sorts, and the Peony is propagated by 
division of the root. This is a slow process 
and a stock of a really meritorious variety 
can not be worked up in a hurry to take the 
place of one cast aside. For this reason the 
superior varieties, with the exception of a 
few of the older ones that are not yet en- 
tirely displaced by some of the wonderful 
new ones, are not of low price. But they 
are worth their cost, even from the mercan- 
tile point of view. The writer is acquainted 
with aman near a large city in Ohio who, 
from a small tract of ground has annually 
realized, within a few days in June, from the 
sale of blooms, over $3,000 in cash. He has 
sold many roots also to persons who, seeing 
the splendid flowers, “simply must have 
some” growing at their own homes. He 
wisely planted only very choice kinds and 
his investment has paid well. 

The Peony is rapidly taking the place in 
popular esteem heretofore occupied by the 
Rose. Its popularity, among those who 
know it, is attested by the fact that the 
American Peony Society holds annuai con- 
ventions at which hundreds of dollars are 
distributed as prizes. A citizen of Akron 
has in the past five years spent a fortune in 
gathering what is perhaps the finest private 
collection of this plant in the world. He 
has in his grounds over 600 varieties, the 
majority of which are represented each by 
ten or twelve specimens. For some of his 
plants he haspaid as much as$25each. And 
a business man, Mr. Lee R. Bonnewitz, of 
Van Wert, Ohio, is so great a Peony “fan” 
that every year, after attending the conven- 
vention, he publishes and distributes, at his 
own expense, a large printed letter in an 
effort to help others to enjoy the delights 
that he finds in his hobby. 

There are several factors that contribute 
to the Peony’s rise in popularity. Tarking- 
ton Baker, an authority on gardens, declares, 
“No flower is richer in beauty than the 
herbaceous Peony, and none is more easily 
raised by the amateur.” It is not injured by 
freezing. The editor of the Garden Maga- 
ziné> commenting upon the condition in 
which gardens were found in the spring of 
1918, wrote: “Last winter was the greatest 
vindication of hardy plants, particularly 
Peonies.” Then, too, it is practically im- 
mume to injury by insects or disease. It 
thrives in full sunshine and in partial shade. 

once planted it may be left to in- 
crease in size and beauty and profusion of 
bloom for a generation or more. The fra- 
grance of many varieties almost equals that 
of the sweetest Roses. The blooms keep 


in water better than perhaps any other 
flower of value. If cut in the bud stage it 
can be packed tightly into boxes and sent 
long distances to open as perfectly as it 
would have done upon the plant. In cold 
storage the buds may be preserved five or 
six weeks. By careful selection from such 
a list as the following it may be had in 
blcom in the garden for six weeks. 

The list gives the best, and generally most 
satisfactory sorts arranged according to color 
and time of blossoming. None of the very 
new and high-priced varieties, however, are 
contained in the list, with the exception of 
the one that is very desirable on account of 
its remarkable dark color. Thosemarked ** 
are among the first twelve Peonies, accord- 
ing to the vote of the American Peony So- 
ciety. Those marked * rank very high. 
The others all have distinctively charming 
beauty or other value. All have strong 
growth and bloom freely. All except three 
grow tall and bear flowers upon long and 
strong stems. These three, Octavie Demay, 
Marie Lemoine and the Officinalis, are some- 
what dwarf in comparison with the others. 


WHITE. 
**Festiva Maxima: Rose type; paper-white ; center 
marked crimson. 
hess de Nemours: cup-shaped; sulphur and 


eenish-white, 

‘me. de Verneville: bomb type ; pure white; tipped 
carmine ; free-flowering. 

*James Kelway: \oose rose-type; 


fine. 
**Baroness Schroeder: 
pats pink : ; rose fragra: 
*Albatre (Avalanche) : 
lovely carmine penciling 
Marie Jacquin : semi-dbl. water Lily) ; rose-white; 
Tony © stamens. 
Mons. Dupont : 9 rose type; milk-white ; 
crimsou spl 
Couronne d'Or: ool type; tipped carmine; showy 
Mare! stamens. 
* Marie — rose type; 


rose-white ; very 


rose-type; flesh-white and 
nce. 


crown type; snow-white; 


large 


ivory-white; cream 


*Grandifiora: we ¥ rose type; rose-white or sea-shell- 
pin 


PALE AND MEDIUM PINK. 


Octavie Demay: —_ crown type; very pale pink; 
dwarf ; . 
** Mme. Em i Laeies: globular ; glossy white and 
satiny Pink lovely. 
*Asa Gray: high rose type ; imbricated petals; rose 
and pale lilac. 
La Perle: globular ; 
carmine; pretty. ; 
*Venus: high crown type; very delicate pale pink ; 
rose fragrance. 
“Mme. Emile Galle: flat rose type; sea-shell pink, 
heliotrope and lavender. 
*A pel bomb type; formed like a carnation; 
sea-shell pink 
Dorchester: rose type; delicate hydrangea-pink. 
DEEP PINK. 


aa Superba: loose rose type; even dark pink ; 
ragrance 
* Mons. Juie Elie: ideal glossy pink and silvery rose. 


*Claire Dubois: rose type ; clear violet-rose; silvery ; 
lacinated petals. aap 


ORginalts : brilliant crimson; good for landscape 


Rien. Martin Cahuzac: semi-rose type; dark gar- 
rani back reflex ; striking. 
lix Crousse : bomb t 
at *Etincelante: single ; 
a Darwin tulip. 
YELLOW SHADE. 

Philomele: soft pink with golden yellow center ; 

distinct ; good keeper. 

The Peony should be planted in the fall, 
before the end of September, if possible. 
The soil should be very deep and rich. But 
manure, if used at all, must be well rotted 
and thoroughly mixed with the soil some 
time in advance of the planting; or it may 
be put in a thick layer in the bottom of a 
trench and then covered with a foot of soil 
in which the plants will be set. Bonemeal 
is most lasting and safest, for it does not in- 
jure the roots, as manure is apt to do, when 
it comes into immediate contact with them. 


: clear brilliant red. _ 
right purplish carmine; like 





very light pink; blush and 
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The eyes should be so covered with earth 
that they are buried not more than two or 
two and a half inches when the ground has 
settled. During the first winter they should 
be overspread, after the ground has been 
partially frozen, with a protecting mulch to 
prevent their being lifted out by alternate 
freezing and thawing. From that time on 
they need no care other than the ordinary 
cultivation of the soil. 


Mrs. Pleas’ Estimate 
of Her Own Peonies. 
BY SARAH A. PLEAS. 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower. } 


{The following has been extracted from a letter 
written by Mrs. Pleas to the Editor and it is pub- 
lished with her permission. The article on our front 
cover page in_ the December issue entitled ““A Plea 
for coor Peonies,” and the verses on page 124 
entitled ““The Peony and the Sparrow,” were both 
written by Mrs. Pleas when in her eighty-fourth 
year. The Pleas Peonies are so well poe that they 
need not be mentioned. Pleas Jubilee Peony is one 
of the best known high class standard varieties. 
discussion of her own varieties by the originator 
after a lapse of_years will certainly be interesting to 
Peony growers. ] 


As for myself I sold for early spring 
planting exclusively until I got the 
florists interested and they soon dis- 
covered fall was the better and more 
convenient time as to weather; and the 
roots are not then trying to grow. 
But roots set in the spring will bloom 
better the next spring, than those set 
next fall. That is, the sooner they 
are planted the sooner you will have 
bloom. They start into growth very 
early before the weeds, so should be 





Mrs. Pleas’ Peony Little Nell, photographed 
with the original Little Nell for whom it was 
named, after she had grown up. 


set soon as ground thaws if possible, 
and yet they will live and do well if 
they have made a few inches growth. 
In having my plants here reset, the 
labels were removed and the record 
lost, much to my chagrin and deep 
sorrow, so I can have no idea what an 
one is, but the few that have bloom 
Of these Elwood Pleas, Queen of the 
Pleasance, Quaker Lady and Wild Rose 
are unmistakable, happy to say. While 
there will be a majority in every 1000 
seedlings that could be appropriately | 
named Wild Rose my own sold under 
that name, is by far the largest and 
best I have seen and I did not bring 
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any other single pink one here. It 
should have 7 or 8 blooms on each 
stem, the largest full 9 in. across with 
a 3 in. downy golden cushion in the 
center entirely concealing the stigmas 
which others do not. 

Elwood Pleas is as yet the prettiest 
solidly double, light shell pink, similar 
but larger and more floriferous than 
Richardson’s Grandiflora, a close rival. 
This has never once failed to bear 6 to 
to 9 blooms on each stem, for me, of 
largest size. Jubilee, Opal and Jewel 
are very similar, all full double white. 
No one can surpass Quaker Lady in 
delicate beauty. It is a large, fluffy, 
full double pure white suffused with 
lake or crimson, prettier if that is pos- 
sible, than a pure white, just tinted, 
and does not fade whiter. Gem is my 
own best deep crimson, quite similar 
to Grover Cleveland, and there is no 
better of its color. None have so broad 
guard petals as Mary, favoring a large 
ball before opening into a solid double 
center, half globe, the guards extend- 
ing like a saucer with an inverted cup, 
all one shade clear pink. No other is 
so pure a pink. hite Swan is by far 
the prettiest snow white single, having 
light green, smooth carpels, fully ex- 
posed, with pure white, hooked tips, 
surrounded with its golden stamens, 
the contrasting colors, white, yellow 
and green are exceedingly beautiful. 

Iam very partial to the little Japs, 
for their long season of bloom, their 
oddity and their delightful fragrance. 
Novelty, first called Alpha & Omega, 
because “first and last” the longest 
in bloom, very sweet, white with 
shades of pink, rose and yeilow, with 
stamens showing, 4 stori My Altar 
Candles is well named clustered chan- 
deliers, burning without consuming 
sweetest incense from Sabbath to Sab- 
bath, growing more beautiful in death, 
when it scatters its candles of alabaster 
purity without extinguishing their 
flame, on the bosom of mother earth 
as a sacrificial offering to its foster 
mother. Lea 4 rattle off like so many 
toothpicks before wilting. 

Dr. Edgar Pleas is another even 
rettier little Jap, with fine clusters of 
loom, light pink guards, center peta- 

loids bright canary, fading white when 
at its best. After plant is strong the 
narrow yellow petaloids put on airs 
by developing a wide, curve i plume of 
— white, much wider than the yel- 
ow petaloids themselves, midway on 
the petaloids; resembling the plumes 
on the “Mums,” hence its name. I 
first called it Ostrich Plume. 

Before coming to California, [ sold 
most of my best kinds to Mrs. William 
Crawford, La Porte, Ind., then an ama- 
teur, now a professional and an enthu- 
siastic member of the American Peony 
Society. She has made a very close 
and careful study of the best kinds on 
the market, trying such as she thought 
the best and may be depended on to 
send good plants true to name. She is 
a worthy devotee, donating her entire 
cut of bloom to the Red Cross fund in 
her town, cutting all bloom herself, she 
turned over $60 at night on Memorial 
Day, so said the public press. 

I have 15 or more good ones, fully as 
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pretty to the genuine beauty lover: 
Sarah, Ralph, Lady Emily, Rosy Morn, 
Lady Iris and Midsummer Night's 
Dream with Madam Pleas are among 
the best. 

I never had but 1,300 all told of my 
own seedlings. Any boy or girl may 
do as well in growing seedlings. We 
do not wait for results, we plant and 
they do the waiting, and remember a 
Peony lives for generations, if not 
killed. Elwood Pleas and I had been 
married near 50 years when we planted 
ours. Jubilee was our golden wedding 
Peony. 


One of the most experienced Peony 
growers in the West advises against 
the use of barnyard manure on Peonies, 
and states that some varieties have 
been killed in this way. Too much 
fertilizer, animal or commercial, such 
as bone meal, lime, &c., is likely to 
cause indigestion just as surely as an 
all cream diet will cause the stomach- 
ache in a baby. 

The authority above quoted advises 
to plant in new ground and cultivate 
thoroughly, cover with forest leaves 
and let them rot and work them into 
the soil between the rows. Cultiva- 
tion should not be deep enough to dis- 
turb the roots. When plants are four 
to six inches high a handful of hard 
wood ashes evenly spread in a circle 
around the plant, and not on the plant, 
will give better stems. 


Peony Seed. 


Peony seed for planting must be picked as 
soon as it is brown. If allowed to dry it will 
take much longer to germinate if it will 
germinate at all. As soon as picked, put in 
sand or soil until time to plant—this pre- 
vents its drying.— Wisconsin Horticulture. 


History of Gladiolus Primulinus. 


Gladiolus lovers in this country (and they 
are legion) will be interested in the follow- 
ing account of the origin of the Primulinus 
Hybrids which appeared in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle of England : 

“It may be desirable to place on record, 
before they are forgotten, the facts connected 
with the origin of the Primulinus group of 
Gladioli, as it comprises some of the most 
beautiful and decorative flowers at. present 
grown. 

During the construction of the important 
railway bridge across the gorge of the Zam- 
besi, in Rhodesia—of which Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, Bart., and Sir Douglas Fox and 
Partners were the engineers-—the resident 
engineer, Mr. S. F. Townsend, found certain 
flowers, which were growing under the spray 
of the Victoria Falls, and which seemed to 
thrive notwithstanding the deluge of water 
which very soon soaked the discoverer to the 
skin during his efforts to obtain them. 

Being a gardener, Mr. Townsend kindly 
sent, in 1902, four corms, by post, to me 
but not knowing what they were, he was 
unable to give any clue as to the treatment 
they required. As, however, they came from 
Central Africa, and were therefore accus- 
tomed to heat, and to almost continual mois- 
ture from the Victoria Falls, my head gar- 
dener, Mr. John Richards, and I decided that 
we would afford them a high temperature 
and wet treatment. 

On December 1, 1903, we were rewarded 
by the appearance of three or four spikes of 
bloom of a delicate and beautiful form, with 
leaves very similar to those of Montbretia 
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the plants standing about two feet in height. 
The flowers were of a rich, butter yellow, 
self colored, with five petals, the center petal 
of which was bent down or depressed, form- 
ing a hood over the pistil and stamens and 
thus protecting the pollen from falling spray. 
It was evidently due to this peculiarity, and 
provision of such a remarkable character, 
that the plant thrived and increased under 
apparently most unpromising conditions. 
One of the spikes was immediately sent by 
messenger to the then Director of the Royal 
Botanical Gardens at Kew, Sir William 
Thiselton Dyer, and a letter was brought 
back of which the following is an extract: 

“December 1, 1903—Your beautiful speci- 
men arrived in perfect condition and gave 
us all much pleasure. It is a Gladiolus of a 
type which is rather widely spread in 
tropical Africa and comes apparently very 
close to one named G. Primulinus, but from 
an horticultural point of view it seems to us 
quite unique and a brilliant discovery. I 
hope, if you are disposed to part with any of 
them, you will give Kew the first chance. 
It ought to be the starting point of a newrace 
of the garden Gladiolus. 1 must congraty- 
late you on the brilliant success of your 
cultural treatment, which could not have 
been surpassed here.” 

Some of the corms were then sent, not 
only to Kew, but to the Physic Garden at 
Chelsea, to the Botanicai Gardens at Cam- 
bridge and Edinburgh, as well as to growers 
of Gladioli, such as Messrs. J. Kelway & Son, 
and R. Wallace and Co., in England; to 
Groff, of Simcoe, Canada; and also to Hol- 
land, Belgium, and the United States, as it 
was felt that it would be in the interests of 
horticulture and all flower-loving people that 
the widest publicity should be given this 
plant. This form of G. Primulinus wasillus- 
trated in The Gardener’s Magazine, Sept. 3, 
1904, under the name of Gladiolus Maid of 
the Mist; and in the Botanical Magazine, t. 
8080 (June, 1906.) 

Attempts were made at once to hybridise 
the plant, crossing it with Gladiolus ganda- 
vensis and others, and in about three years 
some of the most beautiful plants resulted, 
the flowers ranging from pure white to 
butter yellow, with rich carmine, reds, 
browns, and cream tints, and others with 
yellow segments streaked with red. The 
interesting fact that the hooded petal is re- 
tained, and that the lovely yellow of the 
African plant is the predominant color, add 
greatly to the beauty of the flowers. 

The vigor and physique of the English va- 
rieties were imparted to the following gen- 
erations, with the result that certain plants 
have grown to a height of eight feet. 

For decorative purposes, I know of nothing 
to surpass these new additions to our flower 
garden; a few spikes in a suitable vase, 
placed in the center of a table, with electric 
light falling on them, form an exquisite 
picture, and fully corroborates Sir William 
Dyer’s prediction that G. Primulinus would 
prove the commencement of an entirely new 
family of Gladioli. 

From the above it will be seen that a period 
of seventeen years has elapsed from the 
date of discovery. 


We learn that the time and place of 
the meeting for organizing the Ameri- 
can Iris Society will be at 11 A. M., 
Jan. 29th, 1920, in the Museum Build- 
ing of the New York Botanical Garden, 
Bronx Park, New York City. The 
Botanical Garden is reached by the 
Third Avenue Elevated, Bronx Park 
Station; or by Subway to 149th St., 
Third Avenue, transferring there to the 
Elevated; or by the Harlem Division 
of the New York Central Railroad, 
direct from Grand Central Station to 
Botanical Garden Station. 
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careful attention. 
for publication.” 





Queries and Answers Department. 


“ All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have 
The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not 








Do Gladiolus Corms Absorb Nutri- 
ment from the Stalk After Digging? 


To THE EpITorR :— 

I wish to inquire if it is the judgment of 
experienced growers of Gladioli that corms 
absorb nutriment from the stalk after the 
roots have ceased to function, and if not, 
why may they not be dug at that time quite 
as well as when the tops have — — 


Answer :—We believe it is the judg- 
ment of the best Gladiolus specialists 
that Gladiolus corms do not absorb 
nutriment from the stalk after the 
roots have ceased to function, but 
we are not so well satisfied that the 
roots cease to function when the 
weather turns cold in the fall or even 
after frost has cut thefoliage. In fact, 
we believe the roots are working as 
long as the corm remains in the ground 
unfrozen, and bulblets are developed 
thereby. 

It is correct practice that tops should 
be cut off Gladiolus corms immediately 
when dug and this would indicate that 
the corm is not benefited by leaving 
the tops on after the roots have ceased 
to function. In the North we never 
think of waiting for the foliage of 
Gladioli to ripen before digging the 
corm. In fact it is only during an ex- 
ceptional season like the one just past 
that any considerable proportion of 
Gladiolus tops ripen before digging. 
With us a severe frost kills the foliage 
to an extent which makes it undesir- 
able to leave the corm in the ground 
longer although we believe that there 
is considerable growth of bulblets after 
the foliage has ripened or been killed 
by the frost. 

MADISON COOPER. 


Do Very Small Gladiolus 
Cormels Germinate Well ? 


To THe Eprror :-— 


Do the very small cormlets not larger than 
pearls ever amount to much when 
planted ? S. A. R. 
Answer :—The smallest cormels if 
sufficiently matured will grow if stored 
under favorable conditions and planted 
under favorable conditions, but it may 
be said that the very small ones gener- 
ally have less vitality or strength to 
germinate than the larger ones. It is 
our practice to screen small stock and 
cormels on a 4 in. mesh screen, believ- 
ing that the little fellows which will pass 
through such a fine screen with the 
sand and dirt are of little or no value. 
Generally the very smallest are imma- 
ture, hence they lack vitality, but some 
varieties make very small cormels 
anyway and this statement cannot be 
made accurate as applied to all varie- 
ties. 


Time from Planting to Blooming. 
To THe EDITOR :— 


Where can I get a list of the time required 
to flower the various varieties of Gladioli? 
I went by Peter Henderson’s catalogue this 
year and the time they give is not long 
enough by almost two weeks. J. M. F. 

Answer :—The files of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER and THE FLOWER 
GROWER contain records of time from 
planting to blooming of Gladioli. No 
such complete information on this sub- 
ject can be found elsewhere. It might 
be stated, however, that exactness can- 
not be depended upon in this connec- 
tion as so much depends on size of 
bulbs, weather conditions, and other 
influences. An average of the various 
records which have appeared from 
time to time will doubtless give infor- 
mation of value and it is our purpose 
to tabulate these records when we can 
get to it. 


Gladiolus Seedlings. 


To THE Eprror :— 





Are Gladioli from seed, each and every 
one, a new and distinct sort as with Dahlias? 
M. J. 


Answer :—Yes, seedling Gladioli may 
be said, each and every one of them, 
to be an entirely new and distinct va- 
riety. While seedlings often resemble 
one of the parents strongly, and some 
of them seem to be almost identical, 
yet strictly speaking they are distinct. 


Fertilizer for Gladioli. 


I have a supply of fertilizer for which the formula, 
as marked on the bags, is as follows: “ Nitrogen, 
two to three per cent ; available phosphoric acid, nine 
to eleven percent; potash; K2O.” Will you kindly 
let me know whether this fertiltzer, with wood ashes 
added to it, will do for Gladioli? Should barnyard 
manure also 














used in conjunction with the com- 
mercial fertilizer? Please state, also, how much of 
the ashes should be used per 100-pound sack of the 
fertilizer. R. M.—Wis. 

Answer :—The question as to whether 
stable manure should be used for Gladioli, 
or for any crop for that matter, and as to 
what amount should be applied, would de- 
pend entirely upon the nature of the soil. 
Such manure is especially desirable upon 
land deficient in humus and: there are few 
soils on which it cannot be used to advan- 
tage. Unless the land has been heavily 
manured in recent years, it will probably be 
advisable to apply ten to twenty tons per 
acre, of well decomposed manure, which 
should be disked into the soil. If the tract 
is a clover sod or is well supplied with 
humus, ten tons will be sufficient per acre, 
provided commercial fertilizer is used with it. 

The formula as given shows the amount 
of nitrogen and phosphoric acid, but no 
percentage of potash is stated. From the 
fact that the scarcity of potash has made 
it difficult to obtain and the price has almost 
prohibited its use in fertilizers, the amount 
is not likely to be more than one per cent, 
and this may be ignored in determining the 
amount of the fertilizer desirable. 
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A good grade of unleached hardwood 
ashes should contain about five per cent of 
potash and one and one-half per cent of 
phosphoric acid. Just how many pounds of 
wood ashes shoiild be used per acre will 
depend upon the cost. Good results may be 
secured with 1,000 pounds per acre, and two 
or three times that amount would do no 
harm. Since the potash and phosphoric 
acid will not leach from the soil, they will be 
available for future crops if a larger amount 
is applied than will be used by the crop of 
the present year. 

In connection with ten tons of stable ma- 
nure, we would suggest the use of 1,000 Ibs. 
of wood ashes—hardwood, unleached—and 
500 Ibs. of the fertilizer mentioned, per acre. 
Provided a good grade of unleached hard- 
wood ashes can be obtained for not to ex- 
ceed $8 or $10 per ton, as is possible in many 
places where wood is commonly used for 
fuel, we would use one ton of wood ashes 
per acre, with 12 tons of manure, and would 
not use the other fertilizer —Florists’ Review. 


Begonias from Seed. 
To THE EpIror :— 


Would Prof. Massey tell us the name of the Be- 
gonias he raises from seed and has blossoms ail Sum- 
mer? I cannot find anything in the catalogues that 
seems to answer the description. F. H. 


Answer :—The Begonias used for bedding 
are known by the general name of Ever- 
blooming Begonias and Bedding Begonias. 
There are named varieties, but I grow mine 
from seed that I save every Summer from 
the beds, and seldom keep any plants 
over Winter. There are named varieties of 
which you can get the seed or the plants 
from the seedsmen. These are Erfordia, 
Prima Donna, Luminosa, Vernon and Salmon 
Queen. My mixed seed gives me flowers 
varying in color fzom pure white to crimson. 
They are never out of bloom Winter or Sum- 
mer if grown in pots. You will find them 
listed in most of the leading catalogues. If 
you want beds of one color it will be neces- 
sary to buy seed of the named sorts, though 
the mixed seed can be had cheaper.—W. F. 
MASSEY in Rural New Yorker. 


Shrub with Red Berries in Winter. 
To, THE EpiTor :— 

Will you kindly let me know which is the 
best shrub to plant in the fall or spring hav- 
ing red berries through the winter? I have 


“lots of flowering shrubs, but none with ber- 


ries, and would like to get a real good one 
that looks pretty through the late fall and 
winter months. H. Z. 

Answer :—If you have not already 
Berberris Thunbergi or Japanese Bar- 
berry you should surely plant it for the 
fall and winter effect. The flowers 
while of no special value as flowers, 
yet the shrub itself is a very beautiful 
one and the coloring of the leaves in 
the fall makes a magnificent display. 
When once well established in fertile 
soil it will make a great many red ber- 
ries which are held well into the winter. 
Japanese Barberry is especially hardy 
here in Northern New York, and we 
have several hundred feet of it in a 
hedge and it is one of the features of 
our grounds. 

MADISON COOPER. 


Treatment of Gladiolus 
Cormels Before Planting. 
To THE Eprror: 


Please suggest the best treatment for corm- 
lets, large and small when planting. 


Answer :—Our practice in planting 
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cormels is to not give them any special 
treatment, but’ we sée that they are 
stored in moist sand for at least a 
month before planting. Indeed, if 
some of the cormlets sprout before 
planting it does not seem to be any 
disadvantage. It is common practice 
to store cormels after separating from 
the corms in sand which is a little 
moist, but if the cormels are green and 
not cured much we believe that placing 
them in dry sand for a short time to 
prevent molding is better practice than 
to place them indamp sand. After a 
few weeks they may be transferred to 
sand which is slightly moist. 

Various plans are resorted to for 
treatment of cormels before planting, 
some growers soaking in cold water 
for two or three days and still others 
soaking them in warm water for twelve 
hours or more before planting. Cor- 
mels, if rare and valuable, may be 
pealed before planting. 


MADISON COOPER. 


Vitality of Gladiolus 
Corms from Bulblets. 
To THE EDITOR :— 


I am told that bulblets from bulblet grown 
stock produces weak corms and that only 
bulblets from large sizes should be used to 
increase stocks. The same party tells me 
that they do not.use the bulblets from small 
stock to increase stock in Holland. Is this 
a fact? * J. M. 


Answer :—We have never heard, nor 
have we ever noticed in our experience 
that bulblets from bulblet grown stock 
produce bulbs essentially different in 
constitution than bulblets from the 
larger sizes. In fact we have always 
mixed the bulblets from the different 
size stock without thinking that there 
was any difference and so far as we 
know there is no difference. It would 
seem that the advantage, if any, was 
in favor of bulblets from the small 
stock as it is well known that the 
younger the stock of a given size the 
better and stronger it is. 

We have submitted this question to 
a Holland grower of experience and he 
writes about as follows: 

“In Holland everyone likes to have 
bulblets from bulblet grown_ stock, 
because it not only germinates better, 
but makes healthier bulbs than bulb- 
lets from old corms. I know this my- 
self from experience, and this year in 
planting bulbiets from bulblet grown 
stock of America, Panama, Halley, 
Mrs. Francis King, Nia ara, Schwaben, 
Prince of Wales and Glory of Holland, 
I secured some remarkable increase. 
Over 60% of this bulblet grown stock 
was one inch or more, and all bulblets 
from bulblet grown ‘stock that were 
planted. This surely does not show 
weakness.” 


Next month we wili have something 
to say on the subject of shipping per- 
ishable goods by Express or Parcel 
Post. Many growers of flower stocks 
do not properly pack their goods for 
shipment and much damage is caused 
thereby. 
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Self-Pruning in Plants. 


BY WILLARD N. CLUTE 
(in New York Sun 


HE GARDENER frequently finds it 

necessary to bring his plants into 

shape or otherwise modify them by 

removing various twigs and branches. 

As a matter of fact a number of 
economic plants, such as grapes and rasp- 
berries, will not produce full crops unless 
subjected to an annual pruning of this 
kind. Opinions differ as to whether all 
plants are benefited by such treatment. 
Conifers when standing alone should never 
be pruned, for the branches rising from the 
ground in pyramidal form prove one of their 
chief attractions, but when used for hedges, 
as several species are, they may be sheared 
into almost any form desired. Lilacs are 
other shrubs that need little, if any, pruning, 
but the great majority of our woody peren- 
nials seem all the better for an annual trim- 
ming; indeed, the plants set the example 
themselves and yearly throw off certain 
parts unless man attends to the matter for 
them. 

One of the most interesting of the trees 
that prune themselves is the well known 
cottonwood of the Middle West, represented 
elsewhere by its variety the so-called Caro- 
lina poplar. In late winter and early spring 
one may often find the ground beneath such 
trees fairly covered with small branches cut 
off by the tree. Hasty observers may jump 
te the conclusion that the winds of winter 
have broken off the twigs, but an examina- 
tion will show that they have been as neatly 
cut off as one could do it with a knife. The 
tissue that cuts off these twigs is known as 
a cleavage plane or abscission layer. Under 
certain conditions it grows across the point 
of attachment and, being brittle, the fall of 
the twig results. The interesting feature of 
this operation is that it is the living and not 
the dead twigs that are pruned and though 
many twigs of the preceding season are thus 
removed specimens that have been growing 
for severai seasons are found with the oth- 
ers. In this tree in particular it is easy to 
determine the age of the twig because the 
heavy bud scales falling off in spring leave 
a circular scar which plainly marks the end 
of a year’s growth. Possibly a majority of 
our forest trees have this same habit of self- 
pruning, though in most cases it is less 
noticeable. 

Another form of seif-pruning that is prac- 
tically universal is that connected with the 
fall of the leaf. This phenomenon is very 
familiar in our broad-leaved trees, which an- 
nually cast and renew their leaves. As is 
the case of the twigs, an abscission layer 
forms across the leafstalk or petiole and in 
compound leaves across the stalks of the 
leaflets as well. Frost does not cause the 
leaves to fall, as many people suppose, though 
the weight of the accumulated frost upon them 
may hasten the fall in some instances. That 
frost is really not the cause of leaf fall is 
shown by the behavior of tropical trees, 
which cast their leaves as regularly as 
those nearer the poles though they are 
never exposed to frost. Leaf fall in the 
tropics, however, presents a remarkable 
difference from the same phenomenon in 
temperate regions in that it does not occur 
in all trees at the same time. It depends 
upon the individual. One tree may throw 
down its leaves just as another near by is 
putting on a fresh dress; indeed, the differ- 
ent branches of a single tree may act thus, 
one or more resting while others are in full 
leaf. It is commonly believed that the ever- 
green trees do not cast their leaves, or, at 
least, do not cast them annually. This in a 
measure is correct. Some species cast their 
leaves annually, but others hold them for from 
five to ten years. The limit in this line is a 





remarkable plant of West Africa known as 
welwitschia. This species has only two 
leaves, each of which is several feet long, 
and these are retained during the life of the 
plant, which may run to fifty years or more! 

The most noticeable form of self-pruning in 
spring is that by which superfluous blossome 
and young fruits are thrown off. Many 
plants appear to bear more flowers than 
could be supported by the tree if all should 
produce fruits, and when too many fruits set 
the surplus is promptly thrown down. Sev- 
eral parts of the flowers, the petals and 
stamens for instance, are temporary struc- 
tures useful for only a short time to the 
plant. When these have finished their use- 
fulness they are cut off in the same way that 
leaves and twigs are. Ripe fruits fall from 
the trees for the same reason, and the shed- 
ding of bark, fiake by flake, or in some cases 
in larger particles, may be included in our 
category. 

There are a few plants in all climates that 
apparently have not acquired the habit of 
self-pruning. Most of the palms are un- 
able to throw off their leaves, and when 
these have survived their usefulness they 
gradually die and hang down beneath the 
crown of living green. Some of the oaks of 
more northern regions have the habit only 
partly developed and retain many of their 
leaves until spring, when they are pushed off 
by the springing leaves of next season's 
crop. Certain fruits also remain on the 
bare branches through the winter, though 
this séems to be in some way connected with 
seed distribution, for when spring comes 
these fruits are thrown down as they are in 
other forms. 


P. Vos & Son, New Gladiolus Firm. 

Mr. P. Vos, well-known Holland Gladiolus 
Specialist and Hybridizer, of Sassenheim, 
Holland, who for many years has sent his 
catalogues to the United States and Canada 
under the name of Firma P. Vos Mz., came 
to America in the early spring of 1919, 
bringing with him his entire stock of Gladi- 
oli, a fine collection of hybrids and varieties 
of American, English, Holland, and German 
origin. 

He associated himself with The United 
Bulb Co., Mt. Clemens, Mich., where his 
stock was planted. Together with the ccl- 
lection of the United Bulb Co., his seedlings 
and hybrids were exhibited at the Florists’ 
Convention, held at Detroit, Aug. 19-21, 
where 4 Vos named varieties drew special 
attentio 

This fall, of 1919, he has separated from 
said firm and associating with his eldest 
son, Mr. Gerrit Vos, who has lived in the 
United States for a number of years, now 
wishes to introduce himself to his American 
friends and clients. All correspondence 
must be sent to P. Vos & Son, Mt. Clemens, 
Michigan. 

Mr. P. Vos has for many years paid much 
attention to the crossing of Gladioli, en- 
deavoring to obtain new varieties, stronger 
in growth anc purer of color than many so- 
called leading trade varieties of today. 
Every one that knows about Gladioli and 
who attended the Gladiolus Exhibition at 
Detroit will have seen that his painstaking 
laber has not been in vain. Some of the 
varieties originated by Mr. Vos have already 
attracted much attention among Gladiolus 
growers and the firm has large stocks of 
other varieties of merit besides the Vos 
originations. 

Don’t overlook the very desirable 


varieties of Gladioli offered in collec- 
tions in this issue. 
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Kunderd Sells Entire 
Stock for 1919-1920. 


Mr. A. E. Kunderd, of Goshen, Ind., 
reports the sale of all the surplus bulbs 
of his entire catalog list for 1919-1920, 
and that he will not issue a catalog 
this season. The sale was made to the 
Nursery De ent of the GoodHold 
Farm, of Mentor, Ohio, one of the 
largest farms and show places in the 
Western Reserve. It is situated on 
the main Chicago-Buffalo pavement, 
in:.West Mentor, seven miles west of 
Painesville. 

The consideration of the sale is not 
mentioned beyonce the fact that the 
price is the iargest ever paid for one 
sale of Gladioli in the history of the 
trade. 

Among the ore amg of the farm are 
registered Holsteins, Berkshires, Per- 
cherons, finest field and vegetable, an- 
nual and perennia! flower seeds, bulbs, 
perennial plants, and ornamentals. 
The nursery and seed department is 
under the management of Ralph E. 
Huntington, of Painesville, who is well 
known in the trade. 

During the past season, some two 
hundred of the Kunderd introductions 
were planted on the road front of the 
farm, and proved a great attraction to 
the hundreds of passing tourists. None 
of the bulbs in this purchase will be 
resold this season, it being the inten- 
tion of the management to increase 
these stocks, which have always been 
too small to supply the demand of the 
catalog houses. 

It may be mentioned in passing that 
the stock of Gladioli and perennial 
plants at “GoodHold” will soon be the 
most complete in America, if not in 
the world. 


Catalogues and Price Lists. 


The Gage Gardens, Mrs. William Crawford, 
Propr., La e, Ind.— Price list of Peonies and Per- 
ennials. rex full” list of the Pleas varieties originated 
by Sarah A. Pleas is given. 


Vos & Son, Mount "Clemens, Mich.—Price list 
with brief descriptions of the Vos named varieties of 
Gladioli together with some of the best recently in- 
troduced varieties, ibulblets. singly and by the hundred, 
various sizes and 


Joe Coleman, Ravenna, © Ohio—Wholesale list of 
Giadioli. The Austin originations, the standard va- 
rieties, and the Coleman originations. 


Richard Diener Company, ne por Marin County, 

Calif —1920 edition catalogue and ace list of Diener’s 

lias, etc. Colored 

of exceptional merit are a feature of the 

cal i. This catalogue should be in the hands of 
every flower grower. 


Fred W. Baumgras. 423 Pearl St., Lansing, Mich.— 


Retail list of standard and fancy varieties of Gladioli. 
Also wholesale list for the trade. 


F. R. Sawyer, 352 West St., Mansfield, Mass.—Price 
list of. saan ‘A fine selection of standards and new 











G. D. Black & Albert L Lea, Minn.—Retail cata- 
logue of Gladioli with unusually complete descriptions 
and a long list of varieties of merit. 


The United Bulb (o., , Mount Clemens, Mich. Re- 
tail list of high class Gladioli. A long list of very de- 
—— including Primulinus Hybrids. Also 


Those who have occasion to ship 
perishable goods in winter should try 
to avoid the Christmas rush. Flower 
stocks of all kinds are considered 
perishable goods and should not be 
shipped for two weeks prior to Christ- 
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mas time. There is great delay during 
the holiday season and perishable 
ge do not get prompt nor care- 
ul attention and often are allowed 
to stand on railroad platforms for 
hours at a time awaiting transfer. Don’t 
forget this for next year. 





January, 1920 


FAST HARTFORD GLADIOLUS CO.—The printer 

has the “Gladio of our 1920 Catalogue listing 45 Va- 
rieties | ladioli and a long list of Dahlias. Send 
for it. Smith, No. 65 Olmsted street, East 
Hartford. + A, 





LABELS— Patent, paper, trees, shrub or rose label. 
Colors: white, green, blue and salmon. Plain or 
printed. A cure for those afflicted with label troubles. 
Samples. Ohio Nursery Co., Elyria, Ohio. 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Five lines (about 40 words) $1.00 per insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines 1c. each. 





PEONIES WANTED—Good division of each Le 
Cygne, Kelway’s Glorious, Martha Bulloch, La 
Lorraine, Tourangelle and Mad. Jules Dessert for 
early spring delivery. Must be true stcck and 
healthy roots. State lowest cash price or would ex- 
change equal value in Gladiolus corms of the new 
and rare varieties. Madison Cooper, Editor THE 
FLOWER GROWER, Calcium, N. Y. 


D®? YOU like the colors, golden yellow, salmon, 

lavender, and pink and white, 1 each in 2 in. 
bulbs, Golden Measure, Prince of Wales, Mary Fen- 
nel and Mrs. Dr. Norton, prepaid for $5.00. Have 
small planting and bulblets in the following: America, 
Panama, Peace, Pendleton, Glory of Holland, 
Crackerjack, Halley, Independence and others; b 
the 100 or 1000. Fred C. Hornberger, Hamburg, N. Y. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING—A 

mail. Colored illustrations. Indorsed by leading 
Nurserymen and Florists. Easy tomaster. Diploma 
awarded. Write for Prospectus. N 1 American 
Landscape School, Newark, N. Y. 





ractical course by 











D4 HLIA—KING OF THE AUTUMN—THIS NEW 
Holland vari is one of the finest of the late 
novelties. The color is new, distinct and very effect- 
ive, -. a soft buff- yellow suffused with terra 
cotta he stems are strong and of great length 
and for either day light or lamp light it makes one of 
the most effective cut flowers yet introduced. 

A limited quantity of strong field grown roots— 
Each $1, post; wat 10 for $7.50, 25 for $15, via express 
collect. Beebe, Maplewood, N.J. 








PECIAL OFFER GLADIOLI—1 Mrs. Dr. Norton, 
1 Crimson Glow, 1 Lilywhite, 1 oe of Wales, $2, 
value, % - Price list other variet 
Lee, 234 South St., /— Vt. 





[RIs— Its 4 color, exquisite fragrance, hardi- 
ness and ease of culture makes it = forever. 
Many choice varieties at list prices. A good mixture, 
12 varieties at $5 a 100. Cash with order. 

Mrs. Wm. Crawford, La Porte, Ind. 


PECIAL OFFER—Plump, healthy, vigorous baits 
per 100 id—Mrs. Francis King, $2.50; 

_ oa India, $3.50; per dozen, postpaid: War, ‘Si: 

—— Halley, 50c.; Sulphur Queen, 60c.; Schwa- 


ben, and others. 
Alfred Oesterling, Gladiolus Grower, Butler, Pa. 


BULBLETS oy art, postpaid— Mrs. Francis King, 

Ben ent an Hybrids, $1. Empress of India, 

Hulot, Meadowvale, Sulphur Queen, $2. Please 

= —— ‘this ad. Retail list free for the asking. 
Alfred Oesterling, Gladiolus Grower, Butler, Pa. 











IF you are looking for the very best in flower and 
vegetable plants send me your name. You will 
find many interesting items in the price list now 
ready. — in Asters, Pansies, Tomatoes, 


Perenni 
Pp i. Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 





Ho about ze each of ales, 1to 1%, % tol, % 
® %,% to %. Prices: $7 an 


per 
+e. America, Halley and F. King bulblets, . 


oe Hulot, $1; War, $1.50 per 1000 Still havea 
itmaited “quantity of — of them all. 
Imiter, Janesville, Wis. 


“1 grow most all the best!” 


Hence your name on my mailing list 
(if you grow Gladioli) will surely 
please us both. 


L.S KNECHTEL, Athol, Mass. 














‘Fred Ww. Baumgras | 
Grower of Fancy 
GLADIOLI 


. 
Send name for mailing list. 
423 Pear! St. Lansing, Mich. 

















W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower 





504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 














Flower Seeds 


Geo. P. Buck & Son 
Collingswood - - New Jersey 








(“HOICE CLEAN BULBS—first size—America, Chi- 

“ cago White, Bernice, Crackerjack, Francis King, 

I , Columbia, Meadowvale, $2 per hundred, $ 3 
¥% in. and a per M., 50c. per hun- 


bred. “Bulblets 50c 
BA. A. Laeser, Sun Prairie, Wisc. 


WANTED~ Experienced grower of various bulbs— 

good chance for the future—iocation, Ohio. 
Address. “ Ohio G 

Grow_eER, Calcium, N. Y. 





rower,” care THE FLOWER 








Wit SELL entire stock of the following: A few 
hundred of America, Halley, veliness, Mrs. 
King, Panama, Titanic. dozen or more each of 
Cameo, Cresrant Queen, El Capitan, Etendard, 
Glory, ares Butf, Mahogany, Norma 
de eon Amarillas, Red ‘Emperor, Pride of 

ite King, Blue Vista. Good discount on 


tity. 

"Send for list of other varieties: B.L. Smith, Czar 
Peter, Kirtland, Hazel Harvey, Mar Fennell, Mona 
Lisa, Myrtle, 1910 Rose, Orange Glory, Prince of 
Wales, — etc. 

E. M. Sanford, Madison, New Jersey. 





ELMwoob TERRACE GLADIOLI—2 Myrtle,2 Red 
Emperor, 2 Loveliness, 2 Mary Fennell, Ist size 
bulbs, all for $1. 

Mrs. M. B. Hawks, 234 South St., Bennington, Vt. 





ANTED—Careful grower who understands the 
culture of Gladioli; preferably one who has had 
experience with other bulbs. and desires a chance to 
become a gee oP the firm. ven a gee for ene 
ri party ress <a uni care THE 
FLOWER Grower, Calcium, N. Y. 





GLADIOLI 


CEDAR ACRES 
B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. - Wenham, Mass. 








Though there are various reasons why people 
delay their ah eee of fall bulbs, the idea seems 
to be wid prevalent that, the nearer solid 
winter 7 wl can be planted, the better. The 
idea is false. Every day after early Septeraber 
that a bulb remains unplanted, it is losing 
strength, whereas, if planted, it is gaining 
strength. Next fall buy early, plant early. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS, Carterville, Mo- 


FLORA-CROFT GLADIOLUS GARDENS, 
121 Island Ave., Lansing, Mich. 


Descriptive retail catalogue or list of planting stock 
and bulblets mailed on request. 


Choice Bulbs of the Best Varieties. 












































1920 


printer 
45 




















stock 
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Wanted ladiolus Bulbs & Bulblets 





Best varieties America, Halley, Peace, Do- 
minion, Loveliness, etc. State lowest possible 
cash prices. 


Alfred Oesterling, cladioii Grower, Butler, Pa. 
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class and unusual Giadioli— both lasge- flower- 
ing and Primulinus Hybrids. 


W.L. CRISSEY 
Gladiolus | ame rares, 5 Bering, Ore. 


E Quotations Wanted 
I would popsacinte trade quotations on high- 











E. E. STEWART 


WHOLESALE GROWER OF 
GLADIOLI 


LIST OF 85 VARIETIES 





i i 


‘CALIFORNIA IRIS SEED 


Colttecate Irises are easily raised from seed. 

Mr. Ds kes says—“They are as little known as 
they are beautiful—if they were better owe 
would be found in nearly every rock 
Plant now or very early spring. Pkt of = $1. 


The Dean Iris Gardens 


HAVE YOU TRIED 
“LOUISE” 


THE FINE, LARGE, NEW LAVENDER 
Gladiolus? If mot you should, for it is a winner 
and will be in great demand in the future. 1 in. 
and up bulls $1.00 each, $10.00 per dozen 
40 KUNDERD VARIETIES 
Golden Measure is siill the BEST yellow. 
2 in. bulbs $5.00 each. 
Alice Tipledy, the most popular Prénefinus. 
A beautiful orange-saffron. 35c. ea 


One each of these 3 for $5.00 


J.C. & B. U. GROSSMAN 
Reute 2, Box 65, Wolcottville, Ind. 














Brooklyn - - Michigan Moneta - - -. - California 
! SURPLUS STOCK DAHLIA NOVELTIES 


Scarsd: Independence, Jane Dieulafoy, 
Annie , 2 War and 2 few others for 
sale. Write for prices. 

FRANKLIN BENNER 

508 Northwestern Bank Bid’g 
Minneapolis - - - Minnesota 














Derby Gardens Gladioli 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 
WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 














We Grow the 


so originators of a classy bunch 
of which will soon be ready for decibuten 


UMirchtoff Ca 





Gladiolas <a Teeatalions 


Leading Varieties, “tonic 


PEMBROKE. N.Y. 








War Planting Stock 


WE HAVE THOUSANDS OF THEM 


inch 
HN B. HUMPHREY 





PATASKALA, OHIO. | 








i el 


JOHN ZEESTRATEN 


GROWER OF CHOICE 


Latest California and European Introductions 
QUALITY BULBS for immediate or spring delivery. 
Our 1920 Catalog mailed on request. 


KEY ROUTE HEIGHTS NURSERY CO. 
3852 Loma Vista Ave. OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 








“SUNBEAM” 


The best Primulinus type for unique 
decorative schemes. Color a rich 
yellow self. No other markings. 
Light and graceful. A Vaughan 
production that has come to stay. 


Per 100, $10.00. Per 1600, $85.00 


DEALERS WRITE FOR PRICES ON 
THIS AND OTHERS. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 





WE NOW INTRODUCE 


Glad. “White America” 
A seedling of“ America,” having same habit of 
growth, form of flower and su e. Color 

~buds flesh-white opening - — white, with a 


slight mark of blue in throat. The most im- 
portant new variety since “America.” 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 
Electros for catalogs furnished free, 
3x 7% in. or 6 x 8% in. 
John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Wholesale Dept. Fiowerfield, L.L.N.Y. 














CHICAGO NEW YORK 
FARR’S 

A treatise on the 

Hardy hardy or ae con- 

an taining information 

Pl e t ° on upwards of 500 | 

Specialties varieties of Peonies 


Lemoine’s new and rare Deutzias, Phila- 
delphus and Lilacs; Irises (both Japanese 
and German) of which I have all the 
newer introductions as well as the old- 
time favorites and a comprehensive list 
of hardy perennials. 


Bertrand H. Farr 
Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 





(the most complete collection in existence); | 











Mrs. Dr. Norton 
FIRST SIZE YOUNG BULBS. 


$1.00 each, postpaid 
$10.00 per dozen, postpaid 


CASH WITH ORDER. 


‘The W. C. Pressing Seed Company 


Norwalk, Ohio 














GLADIOLI 121 Garheld Avenue Wyomissing, Pa. 
| Mansfield’ - Mass. E 
: PLANTING STOCK 
FOR SALE Mrs. Watt 


Christine M. Kelway (Early) 
Prince of Wales 
Lilywhite 
Crimson Glow 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


HOMER F. CHASE 
WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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AMATEURS 


_— eee" 


Our Retail Catalog 
for Amateurs 


Gladiolus growing is 
ready for mailing now. | 


Please let us have your 
address, and you will re- 
ceive this beautifully | 
illustrated catalog by | 
return mail. Free of | 





charge. 


P. VOS & SON 


Phone 548-J-5 














Mt Clemens, - Mich. 
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Jacob D. Spiegel 
Gladiolus Grower 


Norma, New Jersey 








The Glen Rad ks ade 
Wellesley Farms, Massachusetts 


GROWERS AND ORIGINATORS OF FINE 
VARIETIES OF BEARDED IRIS 





THE STRONG F FOUR 


Rocclia doz. 
POSTAGE PAID. 

vigorous growers, 
weather and soils. 


These 4 varieties arestron 
and do well, in alll kinds 
HENRY C. ECKERT 


BELLEVILLE ILLINOIS 














FOREST HEIGHTS GARDENS 


GLADIOLI 


SEND POST CARD FOR WHOLESALE 
OR RETAIL PRICE LIST 


T. A. KENNING 


1815-26 Ave. No. Minneapolis, Minn. 


January, 1920 


PAUL GREENWOOD & SON 


FULTON, N.Y. 


Gladiolus Specialists 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
QUALITY THE BEST 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST 













me help you plan 

our ne so that it 
will have the | and “The Dahlia King” 
most abundant ering varieties. My 27 years’ 
ex is at your service so write me ater. 

and Caltural Guide for 1920. It 

complete cultural notes, tells how to plant a cane 
for one how to harvest and pack them away 
for Winter. It contains good descriptions of nearly 
varieties of alias, aos & named va- 


ri 
J. K. Alexander, The Dahlia King 
1-10 Central St., E,. Bridgewater, Mass. 





GLADIOLI 


SEND FOR LIST 


CHAS. S. SHELDON 
SHADY SHORE GARDENS,  OSWEGO, N.Y. 




















HAVE CLOSED OUT 


the gladiolus businessof MUNSELL & HARVEY 
and have discontinued! growing these bulbs for 
general sale. Wouild b: glad to sell all my Peonies 
—about 1 % acres. 

J. F. MUNSELL, 


ASHTABULA, - - - - 















Treats of everything that 
can possibly interest the 
Vegetabie or Flower re 
and is a necessary part of 
your Garden no 


for 1920 con- 
color plates featur —— 


Los Angeles on ond 
numerous 
 iltustrations of the best of 
the recent novelties and old time favorites 
in Vegetables and Flowers. 
The amateur as well as the professional 
will find many inelpul cultural directions, 
written by experts, on all worth while 


Vv and Flowers. 
A copy will be mailed FREE if you mention 
this publication. Write today. 











HENRY A. DREER 




















A. B. deGROAT 


BATH, N.Y. 


GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 


mes 








ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- : 
RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. i 
evenananenaaentl 





C. W. Brown, Ashland, Mass. 


Originator of GOLDFINCH 
CATALOG FREE 


Gladioli and Dahlias. 











WILDFLOWERS (The haunts, habits | 
and uses of our native plants, their behavior un- 
der cultivation, and the origination of a cme 
by sports and hybridizing is the special fi 
THE AMERICAN BOTANIST 
$1.25 a yeer 
SAMPLE FREE 23 VOLUMES ISSUED 








Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, Il. 


| 











A new customer writes 
me as follows: 


Your list just received and the 

advice it contains is certainly 

good. I wish that I had the 

money that I have spent in 

buying new varieties of Gla- 

dioli only to discard most of 
them after a trial. 


Send your name row if we are not 
acquainted and I will forward at 
once a copy of my new 1919-20 
BULB LIST of the most meri- 
torious of the new and the better 
known varieties. My extensive 
trials in Gladioli and Dahlias to 
find the varieties that give greatest 
satisfaction in this trying climate . 
means money saving to you. 


Raymond M. Champe 
Walled Lake, (sthed Comty, Michigan 














Gladioli 


AMERICA’S HEADQUARTERS 
FOR QUALITY NURSERY 
STOCK. 

100 Acres 


Gladioli, Perennials and Fine 
Specialties for the Garden 


Two Million Blooming 
Gladioli 
60 Varieties Kunderd Large 
Flowering 


25 Varieties Primulinus 
30 New Varieties of Perennials 


Write for Catalog Today—NOW. 


Ralph E. Huntington, 
Painesville, Ohio 























COLD STORAGE 














132 Court St. Architects 


for Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsmen and Fruit Growers 


The Cooper Brine System 
Write for particulars, stating goods interested in and capacity desired. 
MADISON COOPER COMPANY 

Engineers and 





Write for f 











Calcium, N.Y. 





wv 
TWO NEW 
IN ORIGINAL PACKAGES ONLY. $1.50 EACH, PACKAGE OF 50 SEEDS 
PURE HONOR, white, and Rugowski’s MERITORIOUS PINK 


These ASTERS have the endorsement of the best experts of the country as 
being the lar; ll aet flowers on the longest stems thus far seen in the market. 
details, or better still send in your order today, 

ing fast. Special offers in my 1920 seed catalog. 


JOHN K. RUGOWSKI, Seedsman, MANITOWOC, WIS. 


ASTERS 


as seed is go- 
t is free. 
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A. &. Kunderd 
Goshen. dnd. 
JShe Originator of the Ruffled Gladiolus 





A Wonderful New Strain of Gladioli 


When visiting my son in Oak Park, Chicago, I decided to returr via 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and see my friend Mr. A. FE. Kunderd, who is becoming 
famous as the originator of the new ruffled Gladioli. I reached his place after 
noon and found him at home. We had met before, and have been corre- 
sponding for years. He has had some fifteen or more years’ experience with 
the Gladiolus and I over forty; so we had plenty to talk about. In my 
seventy years I have met many specialists, but never one that interested me 
more than did Mr. Kunderd. He is the only man in the world that has pro- 
duced a ruffled Gladiolus by scientific methods. On Thursday, the second 
day of my visit, we spent most of the day in looking at his stock. As the 
temperature of the cellar is about forty, we had to come up frequently to 
get warm. I saw hundreds of varieties worth more than I would dare to tell. 
Of some there were only two bulbs of a kind, of others a bushel or two, and 
of one some 30,000 of blooming size. Of two-year seedlings of blooming size, 
all from ruffled stock, there were some 25,000, and as many of the one-year. 
His standard is high and he burns a great many that some growers would be 
proud of. Of course he has many fine ones that are not ruffled. One of 
them is now being sold by an eastern firm at $10.00 a dozen. I have grown 
some of his ruffled stock for two years and am charmed with it. I brought 
some of it home with me so that my friends may see it here. It is immensely 
more beautiful than the plain. We see the ruffled or waved sweet pea super- 
seding the plain. We have the pansies and petunias ruffled and who will 
say that the daffodil is not more beautiful with its crimped trumpet? How- 
ever, I am looking for ruffled Gladioli to become very popular in spite of 
-some envious growers who are trying to belittle them. 


MATTHEW CRAWFORD, 
in Cuyahoga Falls Reporter, March 11, 1910. 


culture, Bureau of Plant Industry), of the book on “The Gladiolus,” and was known as the “Dean of the Gladiolus 


(cei Crawford is the author (in collaboration with Dr. Van Fleet, expert in charge of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
Fraternity,” also as “the grand old man of the Gladiolus,” and his judgment was deferred to by all who knew him. 








WATCH for our NEXT MONTH'S PAGE in “THE FLOWER GROWER” 
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LONE ELM GLADIOLI 


12 America, 12 MRS. F. KING and 6 PANAMA, properly 
labeled, or 12 MRS. F. KING, 12 AUGUSTA and 6 
_ NIAGARA, properly labeled for $1.00 by mail, postpaid. 


J. W. SEILER CO., ek. F. op. 1 Ravenna, O. 





Ten fine named Peonies for $2.50 or 20 


on 
P eonies for $5.00 ali different and truly labeled. 


A chance to obtain a fine collection at half price, these are 

selected from varieties that I have in greater numbers. With the $5 collection 
will include one plant of Baroness Schroeder free. I have a fine stock of 

Lady Alexandra Duff, Le Cygne, Soulange, Mons. Martin Cahuzac, Sarah 
rnhardt, James Kelway and various other fine sorts. Send for catalogue. 














W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist, - REMINGTON, IND. 
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We offer for sale the following surplus Gladiolus bulbs: 


AMERICA, 3600 1” to 13”; 2400 13” to 14” 
PENDLETON, 4000 1” to 14”; 1000 14” to 14” 
NIAGARA, 2500 1” to 14”; 2500 17” to 1 


These are sound northers. grown bulbs true to name and the first check for 


.00 takes the entire 16,000. 


ENTERPRISE FLORAL CO. - Petoskey, Mich. 


” 















If you are a professional, or amateur grower, you will find the columns of 


ENERS’ CHRONICLE 
(OF AMERICA) 

brimful knowledge culture— based ientific and prac- 
tical e: 4 — In mdcitton tots con ri: articles by well-known au- 

horticultural subjects, digests e topics appearing 
in American and European horticultural journals are published regularly 
making the Gardeners’ Chronicle 

A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST 

Published monthly. Subscription,$1.50 a year. 286 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 
























exhibition at Detroit this summer. 


bulbs at $4.00 each. 


Maple Park Farm 





Gladiolus---MAINE 


One of our best seedlings hybridized during the summer of 1912. 


Vigorous in growth, rapid in multiplication, one of the most splendid forms ever seen 
in a Gladiolus flower, six and more flowers open at the time, together with a whiteness 
that amazes every spectator, will make this variety a conqueror over all other whites. 


On account of its earliness, we only had a few flowers from small bulbs left for the 
Their exquisite beauty, color and perfect shape 
We have been offered a high price for the 
entire stock, which we refused, but in order to make it known, we offer a few first size 


will be remembered by many admirers. 


Write for our Catalogue. 


United Bulb Co. 


Gladiolus Growers 


Mount Clemens, Mich. 




























































GLADIO Wishing to build up a trade of Satisfied Custom- 

ers, we will sell only Selected Bulbs from the 

following varieties—America, Augusta, Anna Wigman, Arizona, 

Early Pink, Golden King, Halley, Loveliness, Mrs. Francis King, 

Mrs. F. Pendleton, Niagara, Pink Perfection, Pink Beauty, 

Princeps, Princepine, Panama, Schwaben, Victory, Willie Wigman. 
Write you’ wants and we will quote prices and guarantee our bulbs to please you. 


H. M. BARRETT & SON, CRANBURY, N.J- 
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| PEONIE My collection comprises the best 
™ European and American intro- 
ductions. I have 41 varieties by Brand; 58 by Hollis; 51 by Mrs. 
Pleas; 12 by Shaylor; 37 by Terry, with many by Richardson, 
Rosenfield, Thurlow and E. Y. Teas. Like our Army, the 
American is bound to compare favorably with the European. 


MRS. wM. CRAWFORD 3 La Porte, Ind. 




































| BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE 


Complete bound copies of The Modern Gladiolus Grower 
Volumes I, II, II and IV with indexes are still available, price 
prepaid $1.50 per volume. Volume V The Flower Grower 
is now ready, price $1.75 prepaid. The most complete informa- 
tion on flower growing is contained in these bound volumes. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, - Calcium, N.Y. 




















COLLECTION A—5 America, 4 Panama, 4 Empress of india, 5 Sulphur 
Queen, 5 Baron Hulot for $1.00 


COLLECTION B-—6 Augusta, 6 Prince of Wales, 6 Schwaben for $1.00 


COLLECTION C-—3 Mrs. Frank Pendleton, 5 Schwaben, 4 Mrs. Watt, 4 
Glory of Holland for $1.00 


All first size bulbs and prepaid at prices quoted. Special large size bulbs 
$1.25 per collection. 


Faireak Farm, FRANK R. SAWYER, Mansfeld, Mass- 
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Iiphur 


1.00 
att, 4 


bulbs 
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Cedar Hill Nursery 


Brookville, L. L, N.Y. 
P. 0. Gien Head, N.Y. 


New, Rare and Choice Lilacs 


and Shrubs 
T. A. Havemeyer, Albert Lahodny, 
Proprietor Manager 
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New and Rare Things 


GLADIOLI DAHLIAS 
IRIS PEONIES 


- We have many varieties of these that you will find in no other 


catalog. We have obtained them from the greatest hybridists in 
the world. We have over 500 varieties each of IRIS, PEONIES. 
We have GLADIOLI in color combinations that are a rev- 
elation to those who are familiar with the standard sorts only. 


Wholesale or Retail Prices upon application. 
Send for Catalogue. 


The Wing Seed Company 
Box 1986 Mechanicsburg, Ohio 











Gladiolus Bulbs 


Special Prices for January 








ALL BULBS 1}” AND OVER. | 
40 America $1.00 
40 Augusta 1.00 
40 Brenchleyensis 1.00 
36 Chicago White 1.00 
20 Crystal White | 1.00 i| 
20 Hilda 1.00 
40 Halley 1.00 
16 Niagara 1.00 
16 —" 1.00 
20 Pea 1.00 
28 Primulinus Hybrids 1.00 
20 Schwaben - 1.00 
20 Mrs. Watt 1.00 
20 War . - 100 
HALF OF ANY Two COLLECTIONS 1.00 


Amaryllis 


Selected bulbs that have bloomed $1.06 each. Large 
seedling bulbs 75c each, $2.00 for three bulbs. 


All Postpaid in the United States. 


TAIT BROS. CO. 


P.O. Box 556 
Brunswick - Georgia 




















GLADIOLI 


FIRST SIZE BULBS AVERAGING 114 INCH AND UP 


DozEN 100 
America -...---- nsieeiasioabedick Wat” dein aletate jie apn ate $ .50 $ 4.00 
ttt iva adne noes sear oekes me tri =s 50 4.00 
 iiindlaié tins imsepihe bbbenwet 50 4.00 
EE ins chu debe ssdnpevecenséunen’ 50 4.00 
ES ink ctiinctind abaebelba wees 0<p ee 50 4.00 
REL Ghe coinks cub pind acuddinwaptinnwene 50 4.00 
ei catne taitidiineris Seiadindk cecebedaa aed abe ipcreis 50 4.00 
than duke. ccubnbohiebnueuceees 50 4.00 
i ckncktencksaminewn vices «6k 50 4.00 
a fe reeds si isshiy, wide 50 4.00 
REED 5 SE ape 50 4.00 
ES: SE er a 50 4.00 
se Cin Soke conn. becgbasavhidied 50 4.00 
ain Sac ihse- de, sey thn. ipthic we toda sec isiael a 6.00 
i eGidcnks ovnilndne asaeaboems 75 6.00 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton ...-.............--..-- 75 6.00 
CA. Sa et wath bine ah o bd encanta en 75 6.00 
inn 6cced ciks ak thnben bene aaesnduic .75 6.00 
EE cic caine suck itesken artisan Sharada wisi 75 6.00 
itis deh sbirstidne tne: pea dean nates .75 6.00 
hice attine -6akesdencnatineerates 15 6.00 
I, ind «ind ede dhe aber a okinane > 75 6.00 
iin. ce nctacchusrineced abcbiniine 1.00 7.50 
es ss o> oak n Saws araned ie 1.00 7.50 
SE ED Since 360s cepernce sounnuss eave 1.00 7.50 
eee od cian eal a cle ating ind orients weet 1.00 7.50 
Evelyn a 2.00 15.00 
CD 0 Knew nadhdbkesssseegeie 2.00 15.00 
GETS, Sa aee 2.00 15.00 


N. LEON WINTZER 


West Grove, Penna. 











WE SPECIALIZE IN 
—new 
—rare 


—distinctive 
VARIETIES OF GLADIOLI 


Write for quotations on sizes wanted—bulblets to Super- 
bulbs—wholesale or retail. 


Goid Drop, (Kunderd) Select Prim. Hybrids 


Lilywhite, (Kunderd) Loveliness 
Magic, (Kunderd) Mr. Mark 

Ida Van, (Kunderd) Bertrex 
Pendleton, (Kunderd) Gretchen Zang 
Elberton, (Kunderd) Schwaben 


Billy Red, (Kunderd) Mrs. Francis King 
Clare, a remarkable and unique red. 


See description of these fine varieties in our page advertisement, Decem- 
ber Flower Grower. (Please Note: Quotation on planting stock of 
Gretchen Zang, % in., should read $10.00 per 1,000, $35.00 quart ) 


Our Superbulbs are the Acme of Bulb Quality 
Send your name for our mailing list TODAY. 


The W. L. Miller Seed Co., 


Market Square 170 East Tenth St. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Special Offer of the Vos named varieties, obtained by a careful process of hybridization:— 











1% in. 1%- Me 11% %-1 w-% 
and up inch inch inch inch BULBLETS 

COR. M. VOS—Sport of Wilbrink, light rose, almost white. -Each $5.00 $4.00 $3.00 $2.50 $2.00 | Per 100 $25.00 
EROS—Soft rose, carmine stripe on lower petal.......... 4.00 3.00 on 20.00 
EVENING RE)D—Large flower, charming crimson......... * 50 40 30 £.25 ~~ = .20 ? 2.50 
Fe I ee ONE BORTIEE wg... cc nccceseeccacccccccae 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.20 “ 15.00 
GEORGIA—Ligiht rose with purple blotches (very early)... “ ~ ee Se ee ~ 3.00 
GEN. JOFFRE—Brick red, large flower.................. Pr. 100 3.00 2.50| Per 1000 3.00 
ILLINOIS—Apple blossom pink.................02ceeeees = 20.00 15.00 10.00 8.00 6.00 “ 9.00 
JOHANNES FEUER—Brownish red, velvet striped........ Each 2.00 1.50 1.20 1.00 .80] Per 100 7.00 
MAINE—The purest white in existence................. a 400 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 ” 20.00 
0a. onic wetland ee pak dite hse ®00s.6 « x4 2.50 2.00 

MISS CHRISTINA TREUR—As early as “Halley.” (softest rose) .... “ 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.50 2.00 “ 25.00 
MRS. VOS—The cclor reminds us of peach blossoms........ : 2.00 1.50 1.20 1.00 .80 “ 7.00 
MORNING GLORY—Clear yeliow, tiny red mark on lower petals “ 1.00 80 “ 8.50 
NEBRASKA—Violet blue with snow-white blotch.......... Pr. 100 15.00 12.00 10.00 8.00 6.50] Per 1000 9.00 
IND IED 6 ov. owdsd baie Se weccocececisccacedes Each 1.50 1.20 1.00 .80 .65]| Per 100 7.50 
NEW MEXICO—Tall, robust; pure white flower........... " 1.50 1.20 1.00 .80  .65 “ 7.50 
OHIO—Pure white, slight blue tinge in throat.............. vie 1.50 1.20 1.00 .80  .65 “ 7.50 
RADIUM—Brilliant light rose.................ceceeeees Pr. 100 8.00 6.50 5.00 4.00 3.00] Per 1000 4.50 
UTAH—Pure white, rose feathering on lower petals........ . 10.00 8.00 6.50 5.00 4.00 “ 5.00 
WASHINGTON—Like “Europe” flower, very strong grower. Each 2.00 1.50 1.20 1.00 .80] Per 100 7.00 
WISCONSIN—Large white flower, pink stripe on lower petal “ 1.00 .80 65 50 .40 ae 3.50 
WOLVERINE—Brownish pink..............0.c0.eeceeees ” 50 .40 30 25 .20 ve 2.00 
YELLOW PRINCE—Prim. Orange, strong grower ........ ? 50 .40 30 .25 .20 ¥ 2.00 

Special Offer of varieties, recently introduced into the trade:—- 
1% in. 1% in. lin. %in. in. BULBLETS 

CATHARINA—Grayish light biue..................... Pr. 100 $35.00 $28.00 $22.00 $17.00 $14.00 | Pr. 1000 $19.00 
CHATEAU THIERRY—Dark orange, yellow blotch..... - 20.00 16.00 12.00. 10.00 8.00 ~ 10.00 
CLEAR EYE—Rich deep scarlet, white blotch......... 15.00 12.00 10.00 8.00 6.50 ” 9.00 
CONSPICUOUS—Light blue, yellow blotch............ _ 12.00 10.00 8.00 6.50 7 9.00 
FLORA—Golden yellow, large flower.................. Each 1.50 1.20 1.00 80 65 | Pr. 100 7.50 
GOLDEN MEASURE—The best yellow............... op 4.00 

GOLIATH—Dark purplish maroon....................- Pr. 100 4.00 3.25 2.50 2.00] Pr. 1000 4.00 
HILDA—Deep scarlet, strong grower................-- “ 8.00 6.50 5.00 4.00 3.00 4.50 
HOHENSTAUFEN—Pure white, dark crimson blotch... “ ; 2.50 2.00 4.00 
LISS—Pure appleblossom pink....................... - 2.50 2.00 - 4.00 
LOVELINESS—Creamish white. ..............ccccceee - 2.00 “ 3.00 
LUCY—Soft camary yellow, large..............e.e0-- Each 50 

MAJESTIC—Delicate orange pink.................... 4 1.00 80 65 50 40 | Pr. 100 3.50 
MASTER WIETSE—Rosy magenta, overlaid with purplePr. 100 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.50 2.00] Pr. 1000 3.00 
MR. MARK—Light blue, robust grower................ ¥ 8.00 650 5.00 400 3.00 a 4.00 
MRS. VELTHUYS—Dark brilliant red................ . 10.00 8.00 6.50 5.00 4.00 "7 4.00 
NORA—Blue, darker in throat................cceceeee - 15.00 12.00 10.00 8.00 6.50 ” 8.00 
REV. EWBANK—Light lilac....................00-.- x4 40.00 30.00 25.00 20.00 16.00 - 20.00 
WHITE GIANT—Tall immense flower, pure white...... i: 13.00 9 18.00 
WILBRINK—Spori of Halley, early, soft rose (%” $20.) Pr. 1000 = 3.50 
YELLOW HAM’4ER—Pure yellow................... Pr. 100 2.50 2.00 = 2.50 











Terms: Bills due sixty days from date of invoice. Orders from unknown correspondents must be accompanied 
25 bulbs at 100 price. 


with cash or satisfactory references. 6% cash with order. 
price. Prices F.O.B. Mt. Clemens, Mich. All goods travel at risk of consignee. 


250 bulbs at 1000 


We pack orders safely against frost. 


Advise us how you want order shipped. Cases and packing extra at cost price. Cable Address: P. VOS, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


P. VOS & SON, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


Phone 548-J-5 


Formerly in the Netherlands:—Firma P. Vos, Mz., Sassenheim, Holland. 


Formerly in America:-—-Member of the United Bulb Co., Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


(SEE ANNOUNCEMENT ELSEWHERE) 
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Ghe Flower Grower 


We are large growers of 
Gladioli an the standard kinds 








“Peonies for Pleasure” Retail 


“Peonies for Profit” Wholesale 





Our New Catalog, just issued, gives prices; write 


for it today. 
The Good & Reese Co. 


The Largest Rose Growers in the World 
Springfield, Ohio 











GLADIOLI 


Dorothy McKibbin, (Kunderd), The new ruffied pink. 
-blossom tint, extraordinarily early, elegantly 
Cannot be ex- 


A pure apple 


ruffled with many blossoms open at a time. 
celled as acut-flower variety. Each, 35c.; Doz., 


$24.50. 


Butterfly, (Kunderd), a delicate salmon-pink, nicely ruffled, very 
blooms resemble a giant butterfly—beautiful. 


strong and ny The 
Each, 25c.; per dozen, $2.50; per 100, 


Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Jr., Each, 1c; per doz., 
White King, Each, 10c.; per dozen, $1.00; per 100, $7.50. Gov. 
Hanley, Each, 10c,; per dozen, $1.00; per 100, $7.50. And many others. 


ASK FOR 1920 PRICE LIST. 


POSTAGE PREPAID 


$17.50 


$3.50; 100, 


per 100, $7.50. 


John H. McKibbin 


1309 Division Street 


Goshen, Ind. 


























OUR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CATALO 


on Gladiolus and Dahlias has been mailed to our customers and friends and if 


same is not in your possession, WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG. 


ies taken from our catalog: 


Adelaide de Luxembourg—Most 
beautiful soft pink with cream 
colored center. Award of merit 
SS A ad 

Adeline Patti—Dark violet, im- 
mense flower, quite an improve- 
ment on 


| SE inncmesmmscnsinancace 
iful and j f 
t very early, rt oO} 
Pink Beauty____________ _ iain 
Baltimore~Salmon orange with 
red blotches on lower petals 
Blue Jay—Clear deep vioiet ot a 
magnificent shade with large 
white spot on lower petals, yel- 
low center. Immense flower __ 
Carmen—Most pbesusites dark blue 
color, tal — e and undoubtedly 
best Gladioli i 


Catherine—Beautiful li 
with darker blotch. 
mort Heartem .................. 

Cc inoue Lets ish blue. 
Da ay va ae ow 2 

Duchess Almost 
pure abe A At -— = 7 variety 
with perfectly arran spike— 
highly recommended____________ 


scarcely any mar We 
consider the best ~~ lad. __ 
a ht blue with darker 
b lower petal—a very 





fine variet 


( ss taren cous whi 
with slight pink le. Award 


La Luna—Cream color with | dark 
Me, TE 
La Perle du Jardin—Pale yellow, 
without any m ings 
Liebesfeuer—Brilliant scarlet, un- 
doubtedly one of the finest and 
richest Re Feats 
L’Immaculee —Undoubtedly the 
best commercial white Gladioli 
in existence. Very tall spike, 
well set with large flowers of 
great su 


Liss—Appleblossom pink, a very 
dainty flower ____.__ 

Lovelinnion beautiful cream 
colored variety with darker 
markings. Stately spike with 
immense flowers 


Per 


100 


100 


Here are a few 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
100 $46.00 $32.00 $24.00 $19.00 $14.50 


10.00 


12.00 


20.00 


45.00 


12.50 


40.00 


40.00 
12.50 


8.00 6.00 


9.50 7.00 


16.00; {12.00 


36.00 27.00 


10,00 7.50 


32.00 24.00 


32.00 24.00 
10.00 7.50 


50.00 40.00 30.00 


75.00 


40.00 


50.00 
60.00 
45.00 


70.00 
40.00 
80.00 


90.00 


80.00 
80.00 


75.00 


60.00 45.00 


32.00 24.00 


40.00 30.00 
48.00 36.00 
36.00 27.00 


56.00 42.00 
32.00 24.00 
64.00 48.00 


72.06 54.00 


64.00 48.00 
64.00 48.00 


60.00 45.00 


5.00 


5.50 


8.50 


21.50 


6.00 


19.00 


19.00 


6.00 


24.00 


36.00 


10.00 


24.00 
29.00 
21.50 


33.50 
19.00 
38.50 


43.00 


38.50 
38.00 


36.00 


5th 


3.50 


4.00 


7.00 


16.00 


4.50 


14.50 


14.50 


4.50 


18.00 


27.00 


14.50 


18.00 
21.50 
16.00 


25.00 
14.50 
29.00 


32.50 


29.00 
29.00 


27.00 














Maidenblush—Delicate pink with 
darker pink blotches. Very dainty 
flower. We consider it one of the 
most ha varieties of the 
Primulin - 

Majestic Delicate orange pink, a 
brilliant color. Certif. of merit 

Marie—Mauve, an extremely large 
faer ot  ennctnuses ne 

Fine mauve 
with * white mauve spotted blotch 

Mauve Clair—Like its name, a 
clear mauve variety 

Montblanc—Pure white with small 
—, stripes. Very dainty 

low: 


Mr. Mark—Blue_ with Gesher 


fused soft pink edges. 
Is have a blotch of sul. va. 
Velthuys—Dark blood red. 
on eaten fine variety 
Muriel—Light violet blue with 
darker —. large flower_. 
Nora—Lt. violet blue, very da aty 
ge Brilliant—Like its name, a 
brilliant orangeGladiolus. ‘ery 
free flowering, early blooming 
Pink Perfection—Beautiful soft 
pink color of the carnation En- 
chantress. A tall grower, rather 
late blooming. The spike is well 
set with flowers and frequently 
these are artistically bent— 
surely a glorious variety. First 
class certif. Haarlem and London 
Pink P; white 
with red blotch, sport of Fuk 
PINE 
Pride of Hillego 
blood red Gladiolus, a most won- 
derful variety 
Prince of Wales—Beautiful light 
salmon with orange le, very 
early. First class certif. Hiseriens 
Proserpine—A most wonderful va- 
riety of wine red color. 
-- AS well set with medium 





Red ieoever= —Pure, deep scarlet, 
immense flowers of great sub- 
— well placed upon a tall 
mov. Eubank—Light blue, award 
of merit Haarlem 
o—Li 
blotch, ru? 
Suntee ioe canary yellow, ruf- 
fied. nankiin colo 
White —— white enor- 
mously Jarge flower, strong 
wer. First class certificate 
aarlem 1914 
Wilbrinck—Lovely flesh pink with 
creamy blotch on lower =. 
new and very beautifui 


ght pallens with darker 


1000 


1000 


1000 


1000 


100 


1000 


100 
100 


100 


000 


Ist 
75.00 
70,00 
60.00 
55.00 
90.00 


70.00 
11.00 


75.00 
75.00 


50.00 
35.00 


50.00 


40.00 


90.00 


10.00 
40.60 
80.00 
25.00 


20.00 


80.00 


2nd 
60.00 


56.00 
48.00 
44.00 
72.00 


56.00 
9.50 


60.00 
60.00 
40.00 
28.00 


20.00 


40.00 


32.00 


56.00 


64,00 


72.00 


8.00 
32.00 
64.00 
20.00 


16.00 


64.00 


National Bulb Farms, Inc. 
Largest Growers of Gladioli 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 


3rd 
45.00 


42,00 
36.00 
33.00 
54.00 


24.00 
6.50 


45.00 
45.00 
30.00 
21.00 


15.00 


30,00 


24.00 


42.00 


48.00 


54.00 


6.00 


24.00 


48.00 
15.00 


48.00 


4th 
36.00 


33.50 
29.00 
26.50 
43.00 


33.50 
5.00 


24.00 


33.50 


38.50 


43.00 


5.00 


19.00 


38.00 


12.00 


9.50 


38.00 


21.50 


7 


5th 
27.00 
25.00 


20.00 
32.50 


25 00 
4.00 


27.00 
27.00 
18.00 | 
250 «6 


9.00 «| 


18.00 
14.50 
25.00 


29.00 


3.50 
14.50 
29.00 

9.00 


4.00 


29.00 
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“Lilywhite” 


Has turned out the finest crop of bulbs 
ever dug on this place, and as over two- 
thirds of the surplus reserved for the 
trade is now sold those who do not 
wish to miss growing this grand white, 
the coming season, should get their 
orders in at once. 


This notice applies to florists and growers. A 
quantity will be reserved for the retail trade. 


H. E. MEADER 
Gladiolus Specialist DOVER. N. H. 














LE MARECHAL FOCH 


This variety secured a Ist class certificate 
in Haarlem on August 4th, 1919. 


Its color is a shade brighter than America, flowers 
twice as large as America, and its habit of 
growth is like America. It is as early as Halley 
and a rapid multiplier. We think this variety 
the best yet introduced, and it will become a 
standard variety in the future, because it has all 
the qualities for it. 

The delicate pink color; the very early time of 
flowering, and its great growing qualities (every 
bulblet germinates), make it an acknowledged 
leader. 

Price of young bulbs for propagating: 25 bulbs 

for $25.00, 100 bulbs for $90.00. 
Cash with order. Stock is very limited. 

Ask the Federal Horticultural Board, Washing- 


ton, D. C., for an import license for this novelty, 
which will be freely given. 


P. Hopman & Sons 


Gladiolus Specialists 


Hillegom ~ . - Holland 


































Wanted: 


Large quantities of Gladiolus stocks. 


Any variety in first, second and planting sizes, 


also bulblets. Will pay cash. Can also use 


PEONIES and DAHLIAS. 


Address offers to “A. B.,” 
Care The Flower Grower, Calcium, N.Y. 
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TRY MY THREE CHAUTAUQUAS 


Chautauqua Red—The finest and most brilliant red known, point out at once in any 
collection, early bloomer, big broad spike, rapid multiplier, was awarded first prize for the 
best red at the New York Gladiolus Show. EACH, 75c.; PER Doz., $7.50; PER 100, $50.00. 


Chautauqua White —Big broad spike with big lively alabaster white flowers, distinct 
of any other white. EACH, $2.00; PER Doz., $20.00. 


Chautauqua Sunset—This is a Primulinus variety but the spike is as tall and large as 
any big variety, although the stem is as slender and graceful as the Primulinus. The color 
of the flower is as beautiful as are the colors of some of those beautiful sunsets can be, and 
sometimes ten to twelve flowers open at the same time. Strong grower and rapid multi- 
plier, of the Primulinus habit, and any and everybody admires this Primulinus. Eacu, $5.00; 
PER Doz., $55.00. 


Don’t forget Dominion and Prince of Wales. They are still the leaders of the 
trade varieties. 


We were again awarded this year in DETROIT, same as previous years in New York 
and Buffalo, 1st prize for the Best Collection of 20 Varieties and 
Hammond Tracy’s prize for 25 of the best Primulinus. 


Catalogue on request. 


The Chautauqua Flowerfields Co. 
C. Zeestraten, Prop. Bemus Point, N.Y. 


























Gladioli 
BURPEES so gueieaatiaaapes 





AUTUMN QUEEN - . - 1.00 

BARON HULOT - . - 50 

BRENCHLEYENSIS~ - . 50 

BLUE JAY - . - . 1.75 

g : CHICAGO WHITE - - - 50 

| ce sk B 

HALLEY - - . . - 50 

GLORY OF HOLLAND - - 50 

KLONDYKE . - - 50 

ery i GOLDEN KING - - 1.00 

MRS. F. KING - - - 50 

MRS. F. PENDLETON - 1.00 

MYRTLE . . . . - LD 

PEACE - . - - .75 

PRINCEPS~ - - - . - 50 

BURPEE’S ANNUAL PRINCEPINE == = = 0 

- x PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS - .50 

SCHWABEN - - - 1.00 

The Leading American Seed Catalog SCHWABEN - - =~ 1.00 
powers hu > rN —_- ane for 2! he agg and 
ower en. ou are interested in leni urpee’s 

Annual will be maiied to you free. Write fer your 2008 aday. A * P A Bonvallet & Co 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. Wichert, Ilinois 














Seed Growers Philadeiphia 
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Are you a member of the 
American Gladiolus 
Society ? NOW is the time to join, for at 


the last meeting held in De- 
troit, Mich., the initiation fee was 
eliminated. All members receive 
a year’s subscription to The 
Flower Grower and are entitled to 
all the Cornell bulletins on Gla- 
dioli, if they want them. 


All our members enjoy attending 
the annual shows and meeting 
other enthusiastic growers like 
themselves. They derive pleasure 
and profit from reading and 
studying our excellent journal 
and the bulletins. As a lover and 
cultivator of this most beautiful 
flower of the garden, why should 
you not avail yourself of the 
pleasure enjoyed by others ? 


Send your annual dues, two 
dollars, to the Secretary, A. C. 
Beal, 212 Kelvin Place, Ithaca, 
N. Y., and have your subscription 
begin at once. 














THE GLADIOLUS 


MRS. W. E. FRYER 


Onset, Mass., Nov. 23rd, 1919. 
Mr. W. E. FRYER, Mantorvilie, Minn. 


Dear Sir:— 

Answering your kind favor of recent date would 
thank you to book my order for 500 Mrs. W. E. 
Fryer under % inch. 

I notice that this variety produces fine spikes 
from % inch bulbs, and every one of the 100 pur- 
chased from you last spring produced a bloom. It 
is by far the finest red I have seen. 

Yours truly, 


J. G. BURROWS. 
$1.25 per dozen, $8.00 per 100. 


ors 


Mantorville 


A yellow, ruffied Gladiolus. Some of the flowers are pure 
yellow while others are tinted pink. 


$2.50 per dozen. 
At dozen rates they will be sent prepaid. 


A large stock of the standard varieties and 
many novelties. 


Willis E. Fryer 
Mantorvillie - - Minn. 


































































Very large and elegant shaped flower of the purest rose color. 


Purchasers should apply to the Federal Horticultural Board, 
Washington, D. C. for necessary import license. They will 
furnish full instructions. 








GLADIOLUS LE MARECHAL FOCH 


Holland’s Best Novelty 


First Class Certificate, Haarlem, 1919 


Very early and healthy grower. 
First size bulbs - - per 25 $20.00 
Young bulbs for propagating “ 100 40.00 
Bulblets “ 1000 40.00 


(25 at 100 rates) 


Offered by 


J. Heemskerk 


c/o P. van Deursen, Sassenheim, Holland 
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GLADIOLI 


CRIMSON GLOW 


All critical cultwrists write us that our CRIMSON 
GLOW is easily tthe best of all reds—while some say 
it is the one best Gladiolus today—based on com- 
parative test as to vigor, virility, productivity, 
grace, size, substance, tallness, and its rich, glow- 
ing crimson color. 

When we sent it; out that is what we claimed for it 
and it has prowen its claims. Out of many thou- 
sands of seedlings it is the only one we considered 
as “Betscher Quality” altho many were very fine 
—unless a new sort has exceptionally extra merit 
it should not be named and sent out. 

Every amateur or grower should buy CRIMSON 
GLOW—-it wi!l pay large dividends in pleasure and 
money. Ask your grower or dealer for it, or send 
to us. $1.00 eaci, $10.00 per dozen, post free, cash. 


Prim. Hybrids Betscher’s 


This is a very fine type, early blooming, is very 
satisfactory, is recognized by critical buyers as a 
superior strain—forces well. Boston growers ad- 
mit it is the best forcing type, early, sure, fetching, 
good size, tall, vigorous. Mostly yellwws, inferior 
ones discarded. 


Prim. Hybrids, Yellows 


These average as fine and better thar named yel- 
low sorts, healthier, more virile, taller, much earlier, 
a very good forcing type—selected to color out of 
our mixed Prims. 








Our Primulinus, being early, are one before 
America, etc., open. They pay us very well for 
cut flowers. Planted July ist to 15th they come in 
at a time when flowers are scarce, again paying well. 
About all Primulinus %” and up bloom well. 


We have tested out about all Gladioli, world wide, so 
know the subject of Gladioli from A to Z. 


We offer as above and a list of the better com- 
mercial serts—choice and select mixtures. 


Our growing season was ideal, so our balbs are fine, 
large, plump, etc. 


SEND FOR OUR LIST TOLAY 
Gladioli, Cannas, Dablias, Peonies 


ALL THE WORLD’S BEST ONES. 


C. BETSCHER, 


L. B. 67 


Dover, Tusc. Co, Ohio 


If You Want the Very Best in Peonies 


BRAND’S pagnidcent. Charies McKellip, Chestine Gowdy, E. B. Brown- 
ard, Henry Avery, Luetta Pfeiffer, judge Berry, Lora Dex- 

rs. A. G. Ruggles, 

é Write us for our new cat- 
alog. This is the largest establishment in the world devoted to the originat 
ing of new varieties of Peonies. The Brand Peonies are among the world’s 


ing, Frances Wil 
heimer, gfellow, Martha Bulloch, Mary Brand, 
Phoebe Carey, Richard Carve! and many others 


FORTY YEARS A PEONY GROWER. 
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A.M.BRAND  - Faribault, Minn. 
y Only the best— } 
Gao fie | Home Gardens | 
_—— i 0. H. Phipps 
} Hardy Chrysanihe | Paulding, @hio } 




















We Consider Cheap Mixtures 

A Detriment 
to every one concernei and do not grow 
them. But a mixture like you will find in 
these special offers will make your friends 
want some and make you want some more 
and we will be proud to hear you tell where 
to get them. 


Special Offer A—A mixture of all the varieties herein 
listed at 50c. per dozen. Prepaid for $3 per hundred. 


Special Offer B—Three each of the twenty choice named 
varieties herein listed. Prepaid for $5 


Special Offer C—Six each of the twenty choice named 
varieties herein listed. Prepaid for $9.50 


Per Per Per Per 

Doz. 100 Doz. 100 
America $ 50 $3.00 War $i.50 $8.00 
Chicago White .50 3.00 Europa 2.00- 10.00 
Mrs. F. Kin 50 3.00 Ronge Torch 1.50 7.00 
Prim. H brids 50 3.00 Independence 50 3.00 
Golden King 1.00 6.00 Pres. Taft 50 3.00 
Mrs. F. Pendt’n 1.50 7.00 Emp. of India .50 3.00 
Niagara 1.00 6.00 Crackerjack 50 3.00 
Peace 1.00 6.00 Halley 50 3.00 
Pink Perfection 1.50 8.00 Augusta 50 3.00 
Schwaben 1.50 7.00 Princeof Wales 3.00 


WRITE FOR PRICES BY THE THOUSAND 


YES you have a right to expect as fine bulbs as ever came 
from out the ground and you will get them if you order at 
once before our stock is sold. Do it now. 


Cash with order please—satisfaction guaranteed. 


GARDENS OF SMEDLEY, 
es. 
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Our New Catalog 


showing eight of our varieties of 


GLADIOLI 


with natural colored plates 


is just out and if you are not on our mailing list already, write for it at 
once—it is free upon request. Anyone who is a lover of flowers should 
not fail to have a copy of it; it’s a little book worth having in one’s 
library, containing instructions how to plant and care for Gladioli as 
well as for Petunias. 





Our Gladioli are of a finer quality than ever before and our many 
varieties surpass any in existence. The Tuomas T. KENT, ANNA 
EBERIUS, JACK LONDON, Mrs. JOHN WALSH and others which you will 
find in our catalog speak for themselves without the hundreds of testi- i. 
monials that have been pouring in upon us continuously. 


Tene owme 


Diener’s Ruffled Monster 


PETUNIAS 


have created a sensation wherever grown or exhibited. As they are con- 
tinually flowering all Summer there is hardly anything giving flower- 
lovers more satisfaction. Seed comes in separate colors—red, pink, white, 
purple, flesh-pink frilled, white frilled, variegated and mixed colors. 


Price per package, 50c. 


~Richard Diener Co., Inc. 
Kentfield, Marin Co., California 
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GET IN LINE 
for AUSTIN’S BIG FOUR 


Evelyn Kirtland 
Gretchen Zang 


Herada 
Bertrex 


Their superiority has been proven by winning numerous First 
Prizes and Silver Cups at leading exhibitions. Read these endorse- 


ments : 


“The writer well rermembers the day he cut the first Evelyn Kirtland and 
exclaimed, “What a beautiful thing you are’; and Gretchen Zang is nol be- 
hind. We think it most remarkable for the small sized bulbs we bought 
of Evelyn Kirtland and Gretchen Zang to produce such wonderful spikes. 
Indeed they were tall enough and the blooms large enough to suit our 
most exacting retail customer.”"—A. M. Pudor, Pudor Floral Farms, 


Puyallup, Wash. 


“Of twenty new varieties tried the past season Bertrex was the best for 
cut flowers, even excelling America, the old standard.”—Henry C. Eckert, 


er — Belleville, Ill. 
EVELYN KIRTLAND 


Note illustration measuring length of All the best standard varieties and other ‘‘Austin Originations”’ 


spike with yardst 
of the Gladiolus named for her. 


A. H. Austin Co. 


listed in our New Price List. Write for it. 


Wayland, Ohio 
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GLADIOLI 


Planting Stock of Loveliness, Mrs. F. Pendle- 
ton, Mrs. Watt, Mantorville, Arizona, Best 
Violet and others of merit, 


Also LOUISE the new Lavender Seedling. 


A Florist from Knoxville, Tennessee writes: 


“Last Spring you sent me a bulb of ‘LOUISE’ 
and I was very much pleased with it. It is almost 
as handsome as an orchid and it is the prettiest 
Lavender I have seen.” 


Many other letters have been received with the 
same ring to them as this one. 


One for $1.00 


_M. F. WRIGHT & DAUGHTER 


401 S. Clay St. Sturgis, Mich. 


12 for $10.00 











Geo. S. Woodruff 


Gladiolus Grower 
INDEPENDENCE, . IOWA 


That ought to be enough, seems to me. 
For there is a whole lot of people who, 
whenever they think of Glads., think of 
Woodruff. However there are still some 
benighted ones who don’t know and I 
would like to send them my catalogue. 
That is if they are interested. Then I 
have to say to my old customers that I 
expect to offer some good new sorts this 
season; some that I have tried and some 
that are well recommended and which I 
would like to have you join me in trying. 
Several heads are better than one. “In 
the multitude of counsellors there is wis- 
dom”. No! That is not from Shakes- 
peare. A postal card request will bring 
my catalogue about New Years, but 
please mention The Flower Grower. 
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|. GLADIOLI 


Kirtland $2.50 aoz. Crimson Glow-- ¢ 5 doz. 


Zang-- $2.00 ” Dominion $5 ” 


It is difficult to choose between Mrs. Magnificent Reds! You need both 
Austin’s pink beauties. They are the for exhibition next season. 

same soft beautiful pink and yet so I have fine large bulbs which will 
different. You need both. Limited surely produce prize winning blooms. 
quantity of small stock for sale. No small stock for sale. 


And don’t forget Virs. Frank Pendleton 


is still my leader and growing in popular favor every year. It is good for forcing; it brings 
top price in mid-summer; it is one of the best for late planting. Healthy, vigorous, pro- 
lific, profitable. It is the Gladiolus Beautiful. 


Price per doz., $1.00; per 100, $7.00; per M., $60.00 
Postage prepaid at dozen prices. 


Wholesale and Retail Lists ready in December. Which will you have ? 


Brookland Gardens 


Woburn, Mass. 


























Hh S. E. Spencer, Prop. 4 














Good New Varieties 


One bulb each of the following 20 new varieties of 


Gladioli for trial, postpaid, $2 ; 3 bulbs of each, $5. 
For description see our retail list. 


AMETHYST, AUTUMN QUEEN, BLACKHAWK, BORDEAUX, 

CHOCOLATE, CLARICE, Corry, GAIETY, GAY BUTTERFLY, 

GoLp CoIn, GOLDEN RuUSSET, GOLDEN PRINCESS, JUMBO, 

MCONSHINE, PARIS, PEERLESS PINK, ROSE WELLS, SUMMER, 
TITANIC and WINE KING. 


We sell both WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
Which list shall we send YOU? 


G. D. BLACK & SON 
Albert Lea, 























Now thai the Holidays are over, 
you should concentrate on 
the plans for 


Your Hardy Garden 


which you want to beautify your home and 
cheer your idle moments. We are desirous of 
helping you. Our catalog will be ready in a few 
‘weeks. 

Orchadotte Nurseries 


Box M WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 





RAVENNA OHTO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THE coop ONES 


My New Price List Contains the Following Varieties 

THE “ BIG 4 7 _Evelyn Kirtland, Bertrex, 
Gretchen Zang and Herada. 

Golden Measure Myrtle Dominion 

Mrs. Frank Pendleton Europa America 

Schwaben Mrs. W. E. Fryer Lilywhite 

Niagara Jessie Mrs. Francis King 

Pink Perfection Panama Augusta 

Empress of India Goliath Mrs. Watt 

War Mrs. Dr. Norton Golden King 

Peace Baron Huiot Ida Van 

Pink Beauty Ruffled Glory White Cluster 

Sulphur King Willy Wigman Wamba 

Crimson Glow Glory of Holland Rose Wells 

Halley Loveliness Primulinus Hybrids 

Canary Bird Mary Fennell Exhibition Mixture 

Charlemagne Lily Lehmann 

Pink Progression Prince of Wales 


Price List now ready. My pleasure to send you a copy. 


JOE COLEMAN 


S ROAD » Ravenna, Ohio 




















